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The  Bishop  of  Blois  characterised  Sir  John  Sinclair  as 
the  most  indefatigable  man  in  Britain,  and  the  man  in 
Europe  of  the  greatest  acquaintance.”  The  work  now 
before  us  seems  of  itself  to  make  good  this  praise,  even 
without  taking  into  consideration  all  the  previous  labours, 
voluminous  as  they  have  been,  of  the  venerable  Baronet. 
The  mass  of  correspondence  and  reminiscences,  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign,  which  these  two  volumes  contain,  is 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  without  a  parallel  in  any  similar 
publication.  Nor  are  any  of  the  letters  from  persons  of 
inferior  note  and  consideration;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  nearly  all  from  those  who  have  held  the  most  pro-  I 
minent  station  among  their  fellow-men  in  every  depart-  I 
ment  into  which  society  is  divided,  from  the  monarch  on  | 
his  throne  to  the  man  of  letters  in  his  closet.  Classed 
under  different  heads,  we  have  Imperial  and  Royal  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  Reminiscences,— Correspondence  with 
British  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  Reminiscences  of  them, 
—Female  Correspondence, — Naval,— Militai’y, — Cleri¬ 
cal, — Agricultural, — Statistical,— Medical, — Political, — 
Literary,— and  Miscellaneous  Correspondence  and  Re¬ 
miniscences.  Then,  in  the  second  volume,  we  have  an 
abstract  of  the  author's  travels  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  with  the  correspondence  and  reminiscences  of  the 
most  distinguished  natives  of  every  country  through  which 
he  passed,  together  with  some  very  interesting  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  first  men  of  America. 

Prefixed  to  the  whole  is  an  Introduction,  containing  a 
short  account  of  the  author  and  his  writings.  Sir  John 
Sinclair  was  born  at  Thurso  Castle  on  the  1 0th  of  May, 
1754.  The  foundation  of  his  classical  knowledge  was 
laid  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  afterwards 
attended  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Oxford.  In  1775,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  the  English 
.bar,  not  with  any  view  to  practice,  but  that  he  might 
become  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country.  In 
1780,  he  was  unanimously  elected  the  representative  of 
his  native  county  of  Caithness,  where  he  had  introduced 
many  of  the  most  important  agricultural  and  other  im- 
povements.  He  continued  an  active  member  of  the 
Houm  of  Commons,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  inter¬ 
val,  till  July  1811,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  His 
altot  son,  George  Sinclair,  Esq.,  succeeded  to  the  seat 
which  he  then  resigned.  In  1786,  Sir  John  took  a  very 
^tensive  journey  throngh  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
n  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Gottenburg,  Copen- 
b^en,  Stockholm,  Riga,'  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiew, 
Warsaw,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  and 
Paris.  In  1794  he  raised  a  regiment  of  fencibles,  con¬ 


sisting  of  600  men,  the  first  of  that  description  of  force 
levied  for  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  fencible  corps  ha¬ 
ving  been  formerly  restricted  to  the  defence  of  Scotland. 
He  afterwards  raised  another  battalion  of  1000  men  for 
the  defence  of  Ireland.  In  the  promotion  of  all  useful 
public  institutions  he  has  ever  exerted  himself  unwea- 
riedly ;  and  was  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  His  literary  labours  have  been 
multifarious  and  important ;  among  these,  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Account  of  Scotland,”  extending  to  twenty-one 
volumes  octavo,  the  “  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,” 
in  four  volumes  octavo,  and  the  “  Code  of  Agriculture,” 
in  one,  stand  pre-eminent. 

From  the  mass  of  materials  which  the  ‘‘  Correspondence 
and  Reminiscences”  present,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
do  more  than  select  a  few  detached  extracts,  as  specimens 
of  the  general  contents  of  a  work  which  abounds  in  en¬ 
tertainment,  interest,  and  instruction,  and  which  we  have 
no  doubt  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  not  only  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances,  but 
by  all  who  like  to  see  additional  sources  of  information 
opened  up  concerning  the  illustrious  persons  of  the  last 
half  century.  We  commence  our  quotations  with  the 
following  account  of  a  sovereign  who  possessed  the  mind 
of  a  man  in  the  body  of  a  female : 

AUDIENCE  OF  THE  EMPRESS  CATHERINE,  AND  REMINISCENCES 

OF  HER  CHARACTER. 

On  the  25th  August,  1786,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  this  great  sovereign.  The  court  commenced 
about  half  past  eleven.  The  rooms  were  filled  with  about 
400  courtiers.  At  twelve,  the  empress  came  from  her  pri¬ 
vate  apartments  to  go  to  mass.  A  lane  was  made  for  her 
and  her  suite.  She  was  preceded  by  the  Princess  Dashkow, 
and  six  or  seven  other  ladies.  The  reason  why  there  were 
no  more  present,  was,  that  the  ladies  only  came  when  the 
court  was  held  in  the  evening,  unless  when  they  attended 
officially.  Count  Czernichew,  vice-president  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  took  me  to  the  chapel  to  hear  mass.  It  was  a  very 
poor  building  for  such  a  ceremony ;  but  the  priests,  with 
their  long  beards  and  rich  vestments,  made  a  striking  and 
imposing  appearance.  The  empress  stood  by  herself,  and 
went  through  all  the  ceremonies  with  great  decorum.  When 
the  service  was  over,  I  went  to  the  hall  where  strangers 
were  introduced,  and  was  presented  to  Prince  Potemkin. 
He  was  tall,  (about  six  feet  two,)  and  distinguished,  not 
only  by  his  height,  but  by  the  strength  and  manliness  of 
his  appearance.  His  countenance  was  not  unpleasant,  when 
he  was  disposed  to  be  agreeable.  He  entered  with  great 
affability  into  conversation  with  me,  which  was  uncommon 
at  a  first  introduction.  He  spoke  with  much  contempt  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  He  afterwards  talked  of  my  intended 
journey  to  Poland,  where  he  had  great  estates ;  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  I  should  give  him  some  advice  bow  to 
improve  them.  The  return  of  the  empress  being  announced, 
the  foreign  ministers,  arid  those  strangers  who  had  been 
already  presented,  kis^  her  hand.  I  was  then  introduced 
by  Count  Osterman.  She  asked  me  how  I  came  to  Peters- 
burgb? — if  I  had  had  a  pleasant  voyage? — and  added,  that 
she  hoped  I  would  find  my  stay  in  Russia  agreeable.  A 
Swedish  officer,  and  some  of  her  own  subjects,  were  after¬ 
wards  introduce  ;  but  she  spoke  to  none  of  them.  In  short, 
I  found  that  I  had  met  with  what  was  considered  to  be  a 
most  gracious  re^ption,  as  she  hardly  spoke  to  any  but 
persons  of  considerable  distinction.  The  court  had  fallen 
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off  much  from  its  ancient  splendour.  To  check  the  spirit 
of  luxury  and  expense,  provincial,  and  even  official  uniforms 
had  been  introduced,  and  none  but  foreigners  were  richly 
habited. 

“»The  mode  of  living  adopted  by  the  empress  was  ex¬ 
tremely  regular.  She  rose  between  six  and  seven,  and 
dedicated  the  morning  entirely  to  business.  She  dined  about 
one,  and  after  dinner  retired  to  her  cabinet.  The  evening 
was  devoted  to  amusements  of  a  general  nature,  either  at 
the  theatre,  or  in  the  palace,  with  a  select  company  of  her 
private  friends. 

“  Her  information,  particularly  in  resrard  to  political 
subjects,  was  very  general  and  extensive.  The  instructions, 
written,  bij  her  own  handj  for  drawing  up  a  code  of  laws,  is 
a  most  extraordinary  performance  for  a  woman  ;  being,  I 
believe,  the  only  instance  extant  of  female  judicial  legisla¬ 
tion.*  I  have  seen  her  CA>rrespondence  with  the  famous 
Buffon,  which  proves  how  well  she  was  acquainted  with 
philosophical  subjects.  She  knew  the  French  belles  lettres 
perfectly,  and,  in  1786,  was  reading  Shakspeare  in  the 
German  translation.  She  also  wrote  comedies  herself ;  and 
in  any  part  of  the  world  would  have  been  accounted,  in 
private  life,  a  most  accomplished  woman. 

“  Her  skill  in  government  was  great.  In  any  progress 
through  her  dominions,  she  suffered  the  meanest  peasant  to 
address  her ;  and  they  universally  called  her  by  the  fi  iendly 
and  emphatic  name  of  malouskniy  or  mother.  ^Fo  the  army, 
and  to  the  guards  in  particular,  she  was  very  attentive; 
and  on  certain  fixed  days  dined  at  a  table  with  the  officers 
of  the  different  corps.  Neither  was  the  church  neglected  ; 
for  besides  much  attention  to  individuals  of  character  and 
respect  in  that  order,  and  a  strict  performance  of  all  the 
outward  forms  of  religion,  she  proved  her  zeal  and  devotion, 
by  working,  with  her  own  hands,  as  the  priests  believed  or 
asserted,  the  most  magnificent  vestments,  for  the  use  of  the 
principal  ecclesiastics  of  her  empire,  when  they  celebrated 
public  worship  on  any  important  festival. 

‘‘  She  had  a  number  of  personal  favourites,  to  whom  she 
was  very  liberal.  She  was  particularly  attached  to  Land- 
skoi,  and  attended  him  pei*8onally  during  his  sickness,  like 
a  wife.  She  was,  for  some  time,  as  inconsolable  for  him  as 
Elizabeth  of  England  was  for  Essex.  It  is  said,  that  he 
was  the  handsomest  man  that  could  be  seen  ;  but  naturally 
of  so  weak  a  constitution,  that  he  was  unable  to  support  the 
life  of  a  courtier.  Potemkin  made  the  quickest  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  journeys  from  the  Crimea,  in  order  to  console  her. 
He  came  in  a  kibicki,  or  common  cart,  the  whole  way. 
Rushing  into  her  apartment,  he  said,  ‘  What  is  the  matter 
with  my  empress?’  and  when  she  answered  that  she  was 
weeping  for  the  death  of  Landskoi,  he  replied,  ‘  Why,  he 
was  a  fool!* — ‘Ah!*  siiid  the  empress,  ‘but  he  had  an 
honest  heart.* 

“  To  her  ministers  she  was  very  liberal,  and  in  general 
followed  their  advice,  except  when  she  chose  to  let  them 
feel,  that  there  were  times  when  she  preferred  being  both 
her  own,  and  their  mistress.  When  left  entirely  to  herself, 
and  compelled  to  determine  on  matters  of  importance,  it  is 
said  that  she  was  apt  to  betray  some  versatility  and  weak¬ 
ness. 

“  When  I  visited  her  court,  she  was  puffed  up,  beyond  all 
bounds,  by  the  success  of  her  reign,  and  the  consideration  in 
which  she  was  held  by  every  p«)wer  in  Europe.  She  cer¬ 
tainly  in  her  heart  preferred  the  English  to  the  French,  and 
the  Danes  to  the  Swedes.  In  regard  to  the  Germans,  it  was 
more  from  personal  attachment  to  the  emperor,  and  their 
joint  views  upon  Turkey,  than  from  a  full  conviction  of 
the  policy  of  the  measure,  that  she  preferred  the  Austrian 
to  the  Prussian  alliance.** 

I 

To  this  amusing  narrative  we  shall  add  a  notice  of  i 
another  female  hardly  less  distinguished,  but  whom  Sir  , 
John  Sinclair  knew  before  she  stood  forth  in  the  blaze  of 
her  reputation : 

MADAME  DE  STAEL. 

“In  January  1786, 1  took  an  excursion  to  Paris,  and,  in 
the  employment  of  my  time  there,  endeavoured  to  combine 
useful  and  agreeable  occupations.  With  that  view,  I  was 
acx;ustomed  to  spend  my  mornings  with  the  learned  ;  to 
dine  with  the  Count  deVergennes,  5l.  Necker,  and  the  other 


•  Upon  examining  the  original  MS.,  which  is  carefully  preserved 
in  the  repositories  or  the  Inof^rial  Academy  of  Sciences,  I  observed, 
that  the  whole  of  it  was  not  published.  The  following  paragraph,  in 
particular,  upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  was  omitted:  **  Lesfilles 
snnt  a«sez  portces  au  mariage.  Ce  sont  les  gar9ons  qu’il  faut  encou- 
rager.** 


distinguished  statesmen  which  France  the?  possessed  ;  and 
to  dedicate  the  evening  to  the  society  of  the  gay.  Being  a 
Member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  known,  from  my 
History  of  the  Revenue,  as  an  author,  I  everywhere  met 
with  a  most  friendly  reception.  Having  received  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  a  family  dinner  with  Monsieur  Necker,  I  went 
early,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  ladies  occupied  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  national  feelings  of  a 
Scotchman  ;  for  Madame  Necker  was  reading  Blair’s  Ser¬ 
mons,  and  IVIademoiselle  Necker  playing  ‘  Lochaber  no 
more,'  on  the  piano.  Monsieur  Necker,  overwhelmed  by 
the  pressure  of  puGlic  business,  did  not  appear  till  imme¬ 
diately  before  dinner ;  and  even  before  the  cloth  was  re¬ 
moved,  he  received  two  or  three  letters,  which  he  seemed 
to  peruse  with  considerable  interest.  Madame  Necker  said, 
that  they  probably  related  to  the  great  political  contest, 
which  he  was  then  carrying  on  with  Monsieur  de  Calonne, 
and  which  ultimately  terminated  in  the  removal  of  that 
minister  from  the  helm. 

“  When  preparing  for  my  return  to  London,  I  sent  a 
note  to  Madame  Necker,  containing  many  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgments  for  the  attention  paid  me  by  her  family, 
and  a  promise,  at  the  same  time,  to  send  her  daughter 
(afterwards  so  celebrated  as  M.  de  Stael)  some  Scotch  music, 
the  beauties  of  which,  I  hoped,  would  induce  her  to  honour 
Scotland  with  a  visit.  Though  young,*  the  answer  she 
sent  is  expressed  with  that  vivacity  and  elegance  which 
distinguished  her  future  writings. -I- 

Mademoisidle  Necker  to  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

“  Je  suis  bien  reconnoissante  de  I’aimable  attention  de 
Monsieur  Sinclair,  et  je  suis  chargee  de  Ten  remercier  au 
nom  de  Maman  et  au  mien.  Je  chanterai  ces  airs  avec  un 
interet  nouveau.  La  patrie  de  Monsieur  Sinclair  me  sera 
moins  etrangere.  Nous  serous  charme  de  le  voir.  Mon 
pere  et  ma  mere  n’ont  aucune  commission  qu’ils  puissent  le 
prier  d*executer ;  mais  ils  lui  renouvelleront,  avec  plaisir, 
{’assurance  des  sentimens  distingues  qu’il  leur  a  inspire.” 

Among  the  Correspondence  with  the  British  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  Reminiscences  of  them,  we  find  a  number 
of  highly  interesting  names,  such  as  those  of  North,  Pitt, 
F'ox,  Melville,  Perceval,  Castlereagh,  Canning,  Thurlow, 
Erskine,  Lansdowne,  Hastings,  Bathurst,  Windham,  and 
others.  The  following  passage  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention : 

REMINISCENCES  OF  LORD  MELVILLE. 

“  Lord  Melville  began  his  political  labours  by  enquiries 
into  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  whom  he 
performed  the  most  important  services.  In  1784,  he  pre¬ 
vented  the  extinction  of  the  Company  as  an  independent 
Corporation.  In  the  space  of  eighteen  years,  he  raised  the 
value  of  the  stock  from  118^  to  214,  or  93|4  additional 
price  per  L.  100  stock  ;  and  by  his  means  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  distinguished  characters  in  the  kingdom  were 
sent  to  India,  under  whose  auspices  the  territorial  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Company  became  an  immense  empire,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  great  revenue,  and  containing  above  sixty  millions 
of  inhabitants.  He  also  brought  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
into  so  high  a  degree  of  order,  that  he  was  enabled,  for  the 
fii*st  time,  to  lay  before  Parliament,  ‘  An  Indian  Budget.' 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
War  Department ;  and  by  his  means  a  martial  spirit  was 
sjiread  over  the  whole  country,  and  a  military  force  accu¬ 
mulated,  which  secured  the  nation  from  any  risk  of  being 
conquered,  should  an  invasion  be  attempted.  His  talents 
were  next  directed,  first  as  Ti'easurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
afterwards  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  naval  resources  ;  and  impartial  observers  have 
justly  considered  him  as  the  best  friend  the  navy  ever  had. 
If  Lord  Melville,  however,  had  done  nothing  else  but  plan¬ 
ned  and  executed  tbe  expedition  to  Egypt,  his  fame  would 
have  been  established  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
his  coiintiw.  Who  can  think  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  or 
the  victory  of  Alexandria,  without  gratitude  to  that  great 
Minister,  by  whom  those  achievements  were  planned,  and 
without  whose  exertions  and  genius  they  could  never  have 
been  successfully  executed  ?  These  magnificent  events  first 
roused  the  different  nations  of  Europe  secretly  to  indulge 
the  hope  of  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  France. 
proved  the  immense  resources  of  the  British  empire, — the 

•  She  was  born  at  Paris,  on  April  the  22d,  1766,  and  consequently 
was  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age.  . 

t  Madame  de  Stacl’s  Works,  when  collected,  amount  to  18 
8vo. 
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talents  of  those  fho  governed  the  country,— the  valour  of 
its  sailors  and  soidiei-s,— and  the  superior  skill  and  ability 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  commanded. 

«  Lord  Melville,  when  he  first  became  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  never  "thought  of  entering  into  the 
field  of  politics  ;  he  was  considered  merely  as  an  able  Scots 
lawyer.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  subjoined  letter,  that 
the  Ministers  at  the  time  had  no  idea  of  availing  them- 
selves  of  the  great  talents  he  possessed,  as  an  orator  and 
champion  in  the  House. 

Letter  from  the  Lord  Advocate  Dundas  to  Sir  John 

Sinclair, 

Edinburgh^  20th  November^  1781. 

ic  Hear  Sir, — I  have  received  yours  of  the  11th.  It  is 
only  your  partiality  which  overvalues  the  importance  of 
my  presence  in  Parliament,  for  no  person  whatever  has 
made  any  request  to  me  to  attend. 

“  Indeed,  it  would  be  most  disagreeable  and  inconvenient 
for  me  to  come  before  Christmas  ;  but  I  am  so  little  accus¬ 
tomed  to  put  my  own  convenience  in  competition  with  the 
wishes,  or  the  interests,  of  my  friends,  that  I  volunteered  in 
offering  to  come,  if  there  was  any  anxiety  about  it ;  but 
there  is  none,  for  I  have  never  received  any  answer  to  my 
letter. 

“  As  to  the  small  stills,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  any 
movement  can  be  made  in  it,  at  least  before  the  holydays. 
Hitherto  I  have  found  all  my  attempts  to  get  at  the  truth 
very  unsuccessful.  I  send  you  enclosed  some  observations 
made  upon  your  calculations,  the  author  of  which  is  very 

5ositive  as  to  the  truth  of  the  data  upon  which  he  proceeds, 
am,  with  great  regard,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

‘‘  Henry  Dundas. 

‘‘John  Sinclair,  Esq. 

“  But  he  whose  presence  in  Parliament  was  not  request¬ 
ed  by  the  Minister,  and  for  whose  attendance  no  anxiety 
was  felt  by  any  one,  soon  afterwards  burst  forth  a  great 
political  meteor,  and  became  the  chief  prop  of  the  party 
whose  interests  he  had  espoused. 

“  I  have  often  heard  him,  however,  lament  his  having 
abandoned  his  original  profession  as  a  Scotch  lawyer.  ‘  Had 
I  remained,’  he  said,  ‘  at  the  Scotch  bar,  I  must  soon  have 
reached  one  of  the  highest  judicial  offices  in  Scotland,  and 
might  have  spent  a  life  of  comfort  and  independence.  In 
the  important  capacity  of  a  judge,  I  might  have  been  of  use 
to  my  native  country  ;  whereas,  by  entering  on  the  career 
of  politics,  I  have  been  exposed  to  much  obloquy,  and  have 
latterly  experienced  the  basest  ingratitude.* 

“  My  private  intercourse  with  Lord  Melville  led  to  some 
events  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to  detail. 

“In  December  1805,  1  happened  to  meet  with  the  noble 
Lord  at  St  James’s,  when  he  said  to  me,  ‘  It  is  along  time. 
Sir  John,  since  you  have  been  at  Wimbledon.  Name  any 
time  when  you  can  spend  a  day  with  us,  and  we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  see  you  ’  By  accident  I  fixed  upon  the  last 
day  of  that  year.  Upon  reaching  Wimbledon  to  dinner,  I 
found  Mr  Pitt  there.  Lady  Melville,  and  the  beautiful 
Miss  Duncan,  (afterwards  Lady  Dalrymple  Hamilton,) 
were  the  only  ladies  present.  We  spent  the  evening  prin¬ 
cipally  in  conversation,  but  also  played  a  short  time  at 
cards ;  and  about  eleven  we  went  to  bed.  As  soon  as  I  got 
up  next  morning,  I  proceeded  to  Mr  Dundas’s  library, 
where  I  found  him  reading  a  long  paper  on  the  importance 
of  conquering  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  add  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  ot  our  Indian  possessions.  I  said  to  him,  on  entering, 

‘  I  come,  Mr  Dundas,  to  wish  you  a  good  new  year,  and 
many  happy  returns  of  it.*  His  answer  I  shall  never  for- 
pt;  ‘  I  hope  that  this  year  will  be  happier  than  the  last, 
lor  I  scarcely  recollect  having  spent  one  happy  day  in  the 
whole  of  it.*  On  this  remark  the  following  reflections  na¬ 
turally  occurred;  ‘  Here  I  am  living  in  the  same  house 
With  the  two  men  the  most  looked  up  to,  and  the  most 
envied  of  any  in  this  country.  I  have  just  heard  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  one,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  feelings  of 
the  other  are  not  materially  different.  Can  any  thing  more 
strongly  prove  the  miseries  attending  political  pursuits?* 

.  ,After  breakfast  Mr  Pitt  asked  me  to  return  to  London 
in  his  carriage,  when  he  immediately  commencied  a  politi- 
ca  conversation.  He  said,  that  the  finances  of  the  country 
Were  getting  into  a  state  of  greiit  disorder,  from  the  enor- 
mous  ex|>enses  of  the  war;  and  he  was  apprehensive  that  it 
Would  be  extremely  difficult  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies 
or  carrying  it  on  much  longer.-  He  then  added,  ‘  As  you 
ave  attended  so  much  to  those  subjects,  and  have  written 
le  history  of  our  finances,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your 


opinion  as  to  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  pursued  at  such 
a  crisis.*  I  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Loyalty  Loan,  and  that 
every  individual  should  be  called  upon,  in  proportion  to  his 
income,  to  lend  a  sum  of  money  to  Government,  at  a  fair 
interest,  according  to  the  rate  at  the  time.  He  entered  at 
onc^  into  the  idea.  It  was  subsequently  carried  into  effect, 
and  ultimately  produced  those  taxes  on  income  and  pro¬ 
perty  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  to  bring 
it  to  so  happy  a  conclusion.** 

We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  before  the  two  amu¬ 
sing  anecdotes  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  which  we 
subjoin  : 

Anecdotes  of  Lord  Erskine. — “  Lord  Erskine  was 
the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  wit  and  powers  of  conversation.  The  learned 
Lord  was  particularly  addicted  to  punning,  of  which  I  re¬ 
collect  the  following  instance : — I  happened  accidentally  to 
inform  him,  that  a  female  relation  of  his  was  unwell.  He 
asked  me  what  was  the  nature  of  her  complaint.  My  an¬ 
swer  was,  ‘  Water  in  her  chest.* — ‘  If  that  is  the  case,*  he 
replied,  ‘  she  is  not  much  to  be  pitied.  It  is  very  lucky,  in 
these  hard  times,  to  have  any  thing  in  one's  chest,* 

“  Lord  Erskine  used  frequently  to  compose  short  epi¬ 
grams,  which  often  contained  much  point  and  humour. 
As  a  specimen,  may  be  mentioned  four  lines  he  wrote  on 
hearing  that  the  spurs  of  Napoleon  had  been  found  in  the 
imperial  c^arriage  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Lord  Ers¬ 
kine  said,  they  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
with  this  inscription  :  — 

‘  These  Napoleon  left  behind. 

Flying  s witter  than  the  wind  ; 

Needless  to  him  when  buckled  on. 

Wanting  no  spur  but  Wellington.*  ** 

Not  less  entertaining  is  the  following  good  saying  of 
Lord  North’s  ; 

ANECDOTE  OF  LORD  NORTH. 

“  The  following  anecdote  will  give  some  idea  of  Lord 
North’s  happiness  of  allusion,  and  playfulness  of  mind.  He 
was  often  lulled  into  a  profound  sleep  by  the  somniferous 
oratory  of  some  of  the  parliamentary  speakers.  Sir  Grey 
Cooper  (one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury)  meanwhile 
took  notes  of  the  principal  arguments  of  his  opponents, 
which,  by  glancing  his  eye  over  the  paper.  Lord  North 
was  enabled  immediately  to  answer.  On  a  naval  question, 
a  member  thought  proper  to  give  an  historical  detail  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  shi{>-building,  which  he  deduced  from 
Noah’s  ark,  and,  in  regular  order,  brought  down  to  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Sir  Grey  inadvertently  awoke  his  lord- 
ship  at  this  period  ;  who  asked,  to  what  era  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  arrived?  Being  told,  ‘  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,*  he  instantly  replied,  ‘  Dear  Sir  Grey,  why  did 
you  not  let  me  sleep  a  century  or  two  more  f  ** 

Among  his  female  correspondents.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
has  the  good  fortune  to  rank,  besides  Madc'ime  de  Stael, 
the  Princess  Daschkow,  Madame  de  Genlis,  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  Lady  Craven,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs  Abing- 
ton.  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Mrs  Hannah  More.  The 
following  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the.^ 
production  of  Miss  Baillie’s  play  of  “  The  Family  Le¬ 
gend”  on  the  Edinburgh  stage  will  be  read  with  interest: 

MISS  JOANNA  baillie. 

“  There  is  no  dramatist  of  modern  times  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  splendour  of  genius,  or  poetic  powers,  than  Miss 
Joanna  Baillie.  In  her  style  of  composition,  she  often  re¬ 
sembles  Shakspeare.  It  was  much  to  be  lamented,  there¬ 
fore,  that  her  plays,  though  fitted  to  make  a  powerful  im¬ 
pression  in  the  closet,  were  less  adapted  for  representation 
on  the  stage ;  and  that  she  had  taken  a  particular  prejudice 
against  the  London  theatres,  in  consequence  of  a  play  writ¬ 
ten  by  her,  though  possessed  of  great  merit,  not  having  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

“  From  respect  to  her  great  talents,  and  desire  to  see 
them  successfully  employed,  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
to  her  the  composition  of  a  tragedy,  more  adapted  for  stage 
effect ;  and,  as  an  inducement  to  undertake  the  task,  pro¬ 
posed  that  she  should  dediciite  the  profits  of  the  play  to  a 
specific  charitable  purpose.  I  had  sket  lied  out  the  plan  of 
a  tragedy,  ‘  On  the  Full  of  Dariits,*  which  seemed  to  mean 
excellent  subject ;  and  had  sent  the  plan  to  Dr  Baillie,  to 
be  communicjited  to  his  sister.  The  following  is  the  reply 
which  I  receive<l  from  the  Doctor,  enclosing  Miss  Baillie’s 
answer  to  my  proposal.  As  it  does  her  much  credit,  I 
think  it  right  to  prest‘rvc  her  letter  in  this  publication. 
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«  Nov.  20, 1805. 

**  Dear  Sir,— I  enclose  to  you  my  sister’s  answer  relative 
to  your  proposal.  I  hope  it  may  prove  serviceable  to  Mr 

— - ’s  family,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  them  to  be  assisted  in 

this  way. 

The  public  will  be  gratified  when  your  work  upon 
he^th  and  longevity  comes  out,  as  it  will  comprehend  every 
thing  which  is  known  upon  this  important  subject.  1  re¬ 
main,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

“  M.  Baillie. 

Hampstead,  October  19,  1805. 

My  Dear  Brother, — I  have  considered  the  proposal 
contained  in  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  letter,  and  the  ingenious 
sketch  for  a  tragedy  that  accompanies  it,  with  the  attention 
they  deserve;  and  very  much  regret  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  make  the  good  use  of  them  which  he  does  me  the  honour 
to  suppose  I  might,  and  which  I  should  have  so  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  attempting.  You  may  well  know  I  am  so  circum¬ 
stanced,  that  I  cannot  possibly  offer  any  plav  for  repre¬ 
sentation  to  either  Drury-Lane  or  Covent- Garden,  nor 
suffer  one  of  my  writing  to  be  offered  to  either  of  those 
theatres  through  any  medium  whatever.  To  give  up  all 
idea,  however,  of  being  useful  toa  worthy  family,  on  whom 
bad  fortune  has  home  so  hard,  is  very  painful  to  me ;  and, 
therefore,  though  I  cannot  undertake  what  Sir  John  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  another  way  in  which  I  might  attempt 
to  serve  them  ;  and  if  it  should  meet  with  his  approbation, 

and  be  at  the  same  time  perfectly  agreeable  to  Mr - 

and  his  family,  I  shall  set  myself  to  work  in  it  most  cheer¬ 
fully  ;  that  is,  to  write  a  tragedy  upon  some  interesting, 
but  more  private  and  domestic  story  than  that  of  Darius, 
which  appears  to  me  only  fitted  for  the  splendour  of  a  large 
'theatre,  and  to  put  it  into  Sir  John’s  hands,  to  be  offered  to 
the  Edinburgh  theatre,  or  any  theatre  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  he  may  think  proper,  those  of  London  excepted.  If 
the  piece  should  prove  successful,  though  it  might  not  bring 
In  a  large  sum  from  representation,  yet  it  might  be  pub¬ 
lished  afterwards,  in  any  way  that  should  be  thought  most 
advantageous  for  Mr - and  his  family,  (whose  pro¬ 

perty  I  should  completely  consider  it  as  having  become,) 
and  produce  something  considerable. 

1  beg  you  will  communicate  this  proposal  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  along  with  my  acknowledgments  for  the  obliging 
expressions  on  my  account  contained  in  his  letter,  and  for 
the  pleasure  I  have  received  in  reading  his  outline  of  a 
tragedy,  which,  if  properly  filled  up,  would  no  doubt  make 
a  striking  spectacle  in  a  grand  theatre  such  as  Drury  Lane. 

“  When  he  has  considered  it,  I  hope  he  will  have  the 
goodness  to  let  you  know  his  opinion,  without  loss  of  time ; 
and  if  it  is  favourable,  no  exertion  in  my  power  shall  be 
‘wanting  to  complete  the  work. 

The  play  having  been  composed,  was  represented  on  the 
Edinburgh  stage.  1  was  not  present,  but  received  from  a 
correspondent  there,  the  following  account  of  the  reception 
it  met  with : 

“  ‘  Miss  Baillie’s  play  went  off  with  loud  applause.  The 
bouse  was  very  full,  and  it  is  to  be  repeated  every  night  this 
week.  Henry  Mackenzie  furnished  an  excellent  epilogue. 
•  Some  of  the  critics  here,  think  the  inferior  characters  have 
too  much  to  do,  as  they  were  very  badly  sustained  here ;  but 
that  objection  would  1^  obviated  on  a  London  theatre.’ 

**  Upon  sending  this  account  of  the  reception  her  play  had 
met  with  at  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Baillie,  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  the  following  communication  from  her: 

*  Miss  J.  Baillie  presents  her  compliments  and  thanks 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  for  the  honour  of  his  obliging  note, 
and  the  extract  of  a  letter  which  accompanied  it.  ^thing 
can  be  more  highly  gratifying  to  her,  than  the  very  favour¬ 
able  i*eception  her  Highland  play  has  met  with  from  her 
countrymen  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  kind  interest  her  friends 
everywhere  have  taken  in  its  success ;  and  it  is  an  addition 
to  her  satisfaction  to  think,  that  it  may  still,  in  one  way  or 
other,  be  made  of  some  small  use  to  the  family,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  originally  written,  if  such  assistance  should 
atill  be  wanted.  * 

**  ^Hampstead,  Feb*  7,  1810.’” 


•  In  the  Scotch  Magazine  for  February  1810,  there  is  a  critical 
analysis  of  Miss  Baillie’s  play,  to  which  she  had  given  the  name  of 

••  The  Family  Legend.**  Its  appearance,  it  is  said,  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  forming  an  era  in  the  literary  history  of  Edinburgh  ;  for, 
since  Douglas,  no  tragedy  had  made  its  first  appearance  on  the 
Edinburgh  stage,  or  at  least  had  attracted  general  attention.  The 
beauties  of  the  Family  Legend  Indeed  are  such,  as  to  establish  its 
claim  to  be  ranked  as  a  popular  and  pleasing  addition  to  our  stock 
cf  acting  plays. 


The  first  volume  alone  of  this  important  work  contains 
fourteen  Parts,  each  comprising  a  distinct  set  of  Corre- 
spondence  and  Reminiscences.  We  must  at  present  con. 

elude  with  a  short  extract  from  the  fourth  part _ the 

Naval  Correspondence, — promising  to  give  our  readers 
some  extracts  from  the  remainder  of  the  volume  next  week. 
This  they  will  thank  us  for  the  more,  as  we  have  been 
politely  favoured  with  the  earliest  copy  of  the  work  in 
sheets,  which  is  not  yet  entirely  out  of  the  printer’s 
hands : 


SINGULAR  NAVAL  ANECDOTE, 

Communicated  by  the  late  Earl  Manvers, 

“  In  the  ye  ir  1807,  I  happened  to  pay  a  visit  at  Thoresby 
Park,  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  seat  of  my  friend  Lord 
Manvers,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  sea,  and  who  recollect¬ 
ed,  when  young,  the  following  singular  anecdote  of  Captain, 
afterwards  Admiral  S wanton  : 

“  Captain  Swanton  happened  to  command  a  70  gun  ship, 
The  Vanguard,  (we  had  then  no  74’s  in  our  service);  and 
wasemizing  with  Admiral  Hawke,  off  the  coast  of  France, 
in  the  hope  of  intercepting  a  French  fleet  from  Louisburgh, 
when  his  ship  was  so  damaged  in  a  gale,  that  he  was  order¬ 
ed  home  to  refit ;  and  in  his  way  to  Portsmouth,  he  most 
unfortunately  came  within  sight  of  the  very  fleet  that  Hawke 
was  in  expectation  of  intercepting.  The  French,  seeing  an 
English  ship  of  war  so  much  disabled,  and  apparently  quite 
alone,  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  conquest ;  but  to  insure 
its  immediate  surrender,  the  Admiral,  by  a  signal,  detached 
an  80  gun  ship,  and  a  74,  to  take  possession.  The  officers 
of  the  Vanguard,  knowing  the  state  of  their  own  vessel,  and 
seeing  such  a  superior  force  coming  against  them,  gave 
themselves  up  for  lost,  and  said  to  the  Captain,  ‘  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  stand  against  such  fearful  odds ;  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  see  Brest.’ — ‘  No,  gentlemen,’  said  Captain 
Swanton,  ‘  a  ship  of  this  force  must  not  be  surrendered  by 
a  British  crew,  whilst  there  is  any  hope  of  safety.^  Go  to 
your  quarters,  prepare  for  action,  and  let  us  fight  it  out  to 
the  last !’ 

‘‘  No  situation  could  apparently  be  more  completely  des¬ 
perate.  The  French  80  gun  ship  came  vapouring  down, 
gave  the  Englishman  a  broadside,  but  was  surprised  to  find, 
that  instead  of  striking,  it  returned  the  fire  with  great  spirit 
and  effect.  The  74,  when  it  approached,  met  with  the  same 
reception.  This  astonished  not  only  those  two  ships,  but 
the  French  Admiral,  and  his  whole  fleet.  They  began  to 
conjecture,  that  the  disabled  ship  was  merely  a  d^oy,  and 
that  Hawke  must  be  near,  otherwise  no  ofiicer  in  his  senses, 
would  have  made  any  resistance  against  so  ^eat  a  superior¬ 
ity  ;  and  apprehending,  if  the  action  continued,  that  their 
ships  might  receive  so  much  injury  as  to  be  an  easy  prey, 
if  Hawke  actually  should  appear,  the  French  Admiral  was 
induced  to  recall  the  two  ships,  and  Captain  Swanton,  by 
his  spirited  and  judicious  conduct,  was  thus  enabled,  after 
beating  off  so  great  a  force,  to  rescue  himself  from  his  desp^ 
rate  situation,  and  to  bring  his  ship  triumphantly  into 
Portsmouth. 

“  On  the  road  from  Thoresby,  I  was  led  to  reflect  on  tw 
circumstances  above  detailed,  and  it  accidentally  owurred  to 
me,  how  much  better  it  would  be,  instead  of  teaching  child¬ 
ren  the  Fables  of  .Esop,  or  of  Pilpay,  or  giving  them  all^ 
gorical  instructions  of  any  sort,  to  communicate  to  theni 
anecdotes  of  real  life,  and  stories  of  their  own  species.  Ij 
is  absurd  in  the  extreme  to  tell  our  children,  that  lions  and 
other  animals  formerly  conversed  together,  and  that 
the  lords  of  the  creation,  could  possibly  benefit  by  their 
marks.  Nor  are  the  fictitious  stories  of  Allworthy  and 
Tommy  Goodchild  much  better.  The  question  the  child^ 
naturally  ask  is,  ^  But  is  the  story  trueT  And 
find  that  it  never  actually  happened,  it  loses  all  its  effi^ 
Let  a  collection  therefore  be  made,  of  real  anecdotes 
human  species,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children,  and  ^ 
impression  made  upon  their  minds  will  be  infinitely 
much  more  lasting,  and  still  more  useful,  than 
pected  from  any  fictitious  stories,  either  of  birds,  or  of  qaa®* 
rupe<ls,  or  even  of  men.” 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  forget  to  allude  to  ^ 
highly  curious  and  interesting  collection  of  about 
hundred  autographs  which  accompany  and  illustrate  tn  ^ 
volumes.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  anywher* 
more  complete  or  diversified  set  of  fac-similes  of  the  baa 
writing  of  eminent  individuals.  It  gives  us 
observe,  that  in  speaking  of  this  collection,  Sir  Johnah® 
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to  Oiir  own  paper  upon  autographs  in  the  Twenty-eighth 
Number  of  the  Journal^  the  sentiments  contained  in 
which  appear  to  have  met  with  his  approval. 


77ic  Orientalist ;  OTy  Letters  of  a  Rabbi  ;  with  Notes. 

By  James  Noble,  Oriental  Master  in  the  Scottish 

Naval  and  Military  Academy.  Edinburgh.  Oliver 

and  Boyd.  1831.  8vo,  pp.  368. 

This  is  an  amusing  and  instructive  work,  written 
somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  Goldsmith’s  “  Citizen  of  the 
World.”  Under  the  assumed  character  of  Ishmael  No- 
bilius  Oleander^  a  learned  Rabbi,  resident  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  the  author  communicates,  in  the  familiar 
and  agreeable  shape  of  letters,  addressed  to  “  Wilfred  Wa- 
verley.  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  great  story-telling  Rabbi  of 
the  Western  World,”  much  curious  and  entertaining  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  customs,  manners,  literature, 
and  peculiarities  of  different  Eastern  nations.  Though 
Mr  Noble  is  evidently  quite  at  home  on  these  subjects, 
he  does  not  affect  the  pedant,  but  studies  rather  the  most 
popular  and  simple  modes  of  conveying  instruction.  In 
addition  to  many  incidental  remarks  and  subjects  discuss¬ 
ed  as  they  occur,  we  find  in  the  work  an  account  of  a 
journey  to  Babylon,  observations  on  the  Arabic  language, 
notices  of  an  overland  journey  to  India,  a  history  of  a 
Rajpoot  sepoy,  or  native  soldier  of  India,  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Suttee,  a  disquisition  on  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  re¬ 
marks  on  the  characteristics  of  English,  Persian,  Hebrew, 
and  Chinese  poetry,  an  account  of  the  funds  whence 
Oriental  story-telling  is  drawn,  and  finally,  an  immense 
number  of  Eastern  stories  not  hitherto  translated  into 
English.  Some  pieces  of  poetry  are  also  interspersed,  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Eastern  imagery.  Mr  Noble, 
it  will  thus  be  evident,  enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  having 
turned  up  fresh  ground,  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  which 
reflects  much  credit  on  his  own  talents  and  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

That  we  may  interest  our  readers  still  more  in  the 
work,  we  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  its  contents.  The 
following  amusing  passage  describes 

THE  DUTIES  OF  A  BRAHMIN. 

f  A  Brahmin  must  ‘  wear  a  pair  of  bright  golden  rings  in 
his  eai*s ;  he  must  not  gaze  on  the  sun  ;  nor  step  over  a  string 
to  which  a  calf  is  tied ;  nor  run  whilst  it  rains ;  nor  look  on 
his  own  image  in  the  water :  by  a  mound  of  earth,  by  a  cow, 
by  an  idol,  by  a  Brahmin,  by  a  pot  of  clarified  butter  or  of 
honey,  by  a  place  where  four  ways  meet,  and  by  a  large  tree 
well  known  in  the  district,  let  him  pass  with  his  right  hand 
towards  them.  He  must  not  sleep  alone  in  an  empty  house ; 
nor  interrupt  a  cow  whilst  she  is  drinking  ;  nor  make  any 
vain  corporeal  exertion ;  nor  take  pleasure  in  asking  idle 
questions ;  nor  strike  his  arm,  or  gnash  his  teeth,  or  make 
a  braying  noise  ;  nor  wash  his  feet  in  a  pan  of  mixed 
yellow  metal;  nor  eat  from  a  broken  dish;  nor  sit  on  a 
broken  seat;  nor  tear  his  nails  with  his  teeth  ;  nor  break 
mould  or  clay ;  nor  cut  grass  with  his  nails ;  nor  ride 
on  the  back  ot  a  bull  or  cow ;  nor  pass  otherwise  than  hy 
the  gate  into  a  walled  town,  or  an  enclosed  house ;  nor  ap¬ 
proach  the  roots  of  trees  by  night ;  nor  play  with  dice ;  nor 
oat  whilst  he  reclines  on  a  bed  ;  nor  sleep  quite  naked ;  nor 
go  anywhere  with  a  remnant  of  food  in  his  mouth ;  nor 
sleep  with  his  feet  wet ;  nor  advance  into  a  place  undistin- 
guishable  by  his  eye,  or  not  easily  passable  ;  nor  pass  a  river 
swimming  with  his  arms;  nor  stand  upon  hair,  ashes,  bones, 
potshwds,  seeds  of  cotton,  or  husks  of  grain ;  nor  stroke  (or 
swatch)  his  head  with  both  hands;  nor,  after  his  head  has 
ooon  rubbed  with  oil,  touch  with  oil  any  of  his  limbs;  nor 
receive  a  gift  from  a  keeper  of  a  slaughter-house  or  oil-press, 
Her  from  a  king  not  born  in  the  military  class  who  is  de- 
^  ^®vcl  with  the  keeper  of  ten  thousand 
laughter-houses  :  he  who  receives  a  present  from  an  ava.- 
icio^  king,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  sacred  ordinances, 
Koes  in  succession  to  twenty-one  hells,’— which  it  is  need- 
^ present  to  enumerate,  but  which,  I  recollect,  include 

Alt  j  1  ^  spikes,  the  sword-leaved  forest,  and  the  pit 

01  red-hot  charcoal.* 


“  In  the  list  of  the  moral  duties  of  a  Brahmin  occur  the 
following:— ‘  Let  him  never  oppose  priests,  cows,  or  per¬ 
sons  truly  devout ;  nor  deny  a  future  state ;  nor  throw  a 
stick  when  angry  at  another  man.*  A  twice-bom  man  is 
forbidden  to  assault  a  Brahmin,  on  pain  of  being  whirled 
about  for  a  century  in  hell ;  even  smiting  him  in  anger  with 
a  blade  of  grass  must  be  expiated  by  twenty-one  transmigra¬ 
tions  into  impure  quadrup^s ;  and  shedding  a  Brahmin*s 
blood  is  punished  in  a  homble  manner <  As  many  parti¬ 
cles  of  dust  as  the  blood  shall  roll  up  from  the  ground,  for 
so  many  years  shall  the  shedder  of  that  blood  &  mangled 
by  other  animals  in  his  next  birth.*** 

As  still  more  characteristic  of  the  general  spirit  of  Mr 
Noble’s  work,  we  select,  from  many  more  which  may  be 
found  in  it,  a  few 

PERSIAN  AND  HINDOSTANEE  STORIES. 

The  Deaf  Man  and  the  Patient. — “  A  certain  mer¬ 
chant  had  an  acquaintance,  a  person  who  was  hard  of  hear¬ 
ing.  By  the  act  of  predestination,  the  merchant  became 
sick.  Tile  deaf  man  went  to  enquire  after  him,  and,  while 
going  along  in  the  way,  he  made  up  this  discourse :— After 
having  saluted  his  honour,  I  will  first  ask  this  question,— 

‘  Tell  me,  sir,  how  is  your  health  ?’  He  will  say,—*  Bet¬ 
ter  ;’  and  I  will  say, — *  AmeenI  may  it  be  lasting  I*  Then 
I  will  ask, — *  What  food  do  you  take  ?’  He  will  say,— 

*  Rice  pudding  ;*  and  I  will  say,—*  Good  appetite  to  you 
My  next  enquiry  shall  be, — *  Who  is  your  physician  ?*  He 
will  say, — *  The  gi’eat  Dr  Such-a-otie ;’  and  I  will  say,— 

*  May  God  grant  a  complete  cure  by  his  means!*  At 
length,  having  entirely  made  up  this  plan,  he  arrived  at 
the  house,  and,  having  made  the  usual  mlam^  he  sat  down 
near  the  patient,  and  began  to  ask, — *  Tell  me,  friend,  how 
is  your  health  ?’  The  patient  answered, — ‘  Why  do  you 
ask  ? — I  am  dying  with  a  fever.’  Immediately  on  hearing 
this,  he  exclaimed, — *  Amen,  may  God  cause  it  to  be  so  P 
The  helpless  sick  man  was  in  a  complete  ferment  with  his 
disease,  and  this  speech  caused  him  to  be  even  more  so.  He 
next  asked, — *  My  friend,  what  victuals  do  you  eat  T  The 
patient  replied, — *  Dirt.* — *  May  your  appetite  be  good 
answered  he.  On  hearing  this,  he  became  even  doubly  en¬ 
raged.  Again  he  rejoined, — *  Pray,  tell  me,  friend,  who  is 
your  physician  ?*  In  a  most  excessive  rage,  the  patient  re¬ 
plied, — ‘  The  angel  of  death  !*— *  I  give  you  much  joy  1* 
answered  he ;  *  I  hope  God  will  gi’ant  a  speedy  cure  by  his 
hand  I*  ** 

The  Youth  and  the  Old  Cheat. — **  A  certain  youth 
delivered  a  hundred  deenars  to  an  old  man,  and  went  on  a 
journey.  When  became  back,  he  demanded  his  deenars^ 
The  old  man  made  denial,  and  said,  *  You  did  not  give  them 
to  me.*  The  youth  made  known  his  case  before  the  Kazee^ 
The  Kazee  sent  for  the  old  man,  and  asked  him, — *  Did 
this  youth  deliver  the  money  to  you  ?*  He  replied,  *  No  1* 
'The  Kazee  said  to  the  youth,  *  Have  you  any  witness?^ 
He  answered,  *  No  !*  The  Kazee  said  to  the  old  man, 

*  You  must  take  an  oath.  *  The  youth  fell  a- weeping,  and 
said  to  him,  *  He  has  no  regard  at  all  for  an  oath  ;  he  has 
many  a  time  taken  an  oath  to  a  lie.*  The  Kazee  said  to 
the  youth,  *  At  the  time  when  you  delivered  the  money  to 
him,  where  were  you  seated?*  He  answered,  *  Under  a 
tree.*  The  Kazee  said,  *  Why  did  you  tell  me  you  had  no 
witness?  That  tree  is  your  witness.  Go  to  that  tree,  and 
say  to  it.  The  Kazee  sends  for  thee.*  The  old  man  gave  a 
smile,  and  the  youth  said,  *  O,  Kazee  !  I  am  afraid  the  tree 
will  not  come  for  your  order.*  The  Kazee  said,  *  Take  my 
seal,  and  say  to  it.  This  is  the  seal  of  the  Kazee.  It  will 
assuredly  come.*  The  youth  took  the  Kazee' s  seal,  and 
went  away.  After  a  space  of  time,  the  Kazee  asked  the 
old  man,  ‘  Will  that  youth  have  arrived  near  the  tree  yet?* 
He  answered,  ‘  No  !*  When  the  youth  had  gone  near  the 
tree,  having  shown  the  Kazee's  seal,  he  said  to  it,  *  The 
Kazee  sends  for  thee  ;*  but  he  heard  nothing  from  the  tree. 
He  came  back  sorrowful,  and  said,  *  I  showed  your  seal  to 
the  tree,  but  it  gave  me  no  answer.*  The  iiCasec  said,  *  The 
tree  came,  and,  after  having  given  its  evidence,  it  went 
away  again.*  The  old  man  said,  *  O,  Kazee!  what  speech 
is  this  ? — there  was  no  tree  came  here.*  The  Kazee  replied, 

*  You  say  the  truth,  it  did  not  come  ;  hut  at  the  time  wnen  I 
asked  you,  **  Has  the  youth  arrived  at  the  tree  ?** — you  gave 
for  answer,  **  He  has  not  arrived.**  If  you  had  not  got  the 
money  from  him  under  that  tree,  why  did  you  not  say, 
‘*  What  tree  is  it? — I  do  not  know  it.”  From  this^  it  In¬ 
comes  evident  that  the  youth  says  what  is  true.*  The  old 

1  man  got  conviction,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  youth.” 

I  The  Banker  robbed  near  the  Emfeboh’s  Palace.— 

I  “  A  certaiu  Uuiker  waa  robbed  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
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emperor,  beneath  the  palace- walls.  He  went  to  wait  on 
the  emperor,  and  made  representation  to  him.  <  Protector 
of  the  world  !  robbei*s  have  plundered  me  under  the  very 
walls  of  your  highness's  palace.*  The  emperor  said  to 
him, — ‘Why  did  you  not  remain  more  watchful?’  The 
hanker  said, — ‘  It  was  not  known  to  your  slave  that  travel¬ 
lers  were  liable  to  he  robbed  under  your  highness’s  very 
windows.’  The  emperor  replied,—*  What !  have  you  never 
heard  this  common  proverb?-—**  It  is  dark  under  the 

The  Sick  Man  and  his  Attendant. — **  A  certain 
‘Mooselman  was  sick,  and  said  to  his  attendant, — *  Go  to 
such  a  physician,  and  get  some  medicine  for  me.’  He 
replied, — *  Perhaps  the  doctor  gentleman  may  not  be  in  the 
house  at  this  time.*  The  master  said,—*  He  will  be  in  the 
house— go.*  Then  answered  he, — *  If  I  should  happen  to 
'meet  with  him,  yet  he  will  perhaps  not  give  me  the  medi¬ 
cine.*  Then  he  said,—*  Take  a  note  with  you  from  me,  and 
he  will  certainly  give  it.*  The  servant  answered  again, — 
‘Even  although  he  should  give  the  medicine,  yet  it  will  not 
perhaps  do  any  good.*  The  master  replied, — *You  base 
scoundrel !  will  he  give  it  you  as  long  as  you  continue  to 
sit  here?  Will  you  keep  thus  making  contrivances,  or  will 
you  go?*  He  said,  —  *  O,  sir  I  granting  that  it  should  even 
produce  the  desired  effect,  yet  what  is  the  result?  In  the 
end  you  must  certainly  die  one  day.  You  may  just  as  well 
die  now  as  die  then.*  ” 

The  Merchant’s  Son  and  the  Tyrant. — **  One  day, 
an  Emperor,  who  was  a  tyrant,  went  to  the  outside  of  the 
city  by  himself.  He  saw  a  man  sitting  under  a  tree,  and 
asked  him, — *  What  sort  of  a  person  is  the  Emperor  of  this 
country?  Is  he  a  tyrant,  or  a  just  man?’  The  man  an¬ 
swered,—*  He  is  a  great  tyrant.*  The  Emperor  said, — 
‘  Do  you  know  me?*  The  man  said,  *  No.’  The  Em¬ 
peror  answered,  *  I  am  the  Sultan  of  this  country.’  The 
man  was  frightened,  and  asked  in  reply,  *  Do  you  know 
me?*  The  Emperor  said,  *  No.*  The  man  replied,  *  I  am 
the  son  of  a  certain  merchant ;  every  month,  during  the 
space  of  three  days,  I  become  mad  !  To-day  is  one  of  those 
three  days.*  The  Emperor  laughed,  and  said  nothing  to 
him.** 

The  Hungry  Man  and  the  Arab _ “  A  person  was 

walking  along  hungry,  and  saw  an  Arab  who  was  eating 
victuals  by  the  side  of  a  pond.  He  went  up  to  him,  and 
said,  *  I  am  just  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  your 
dwelling.*  The  Arab  asked  him,  *  Are  my  wife,  my  child, 
and  my  camel,  all  in  good  health  ?*  The  man  said,  *  Yes.* 
The  Arab  became  quite  contented,  and  paid  no  regard  to 
that  person  farther.  The  man  then  began  to  say,  *  O  Arab ! 
this  dog  which  is  now  sitting  before  you,  if  your  own  dog 
were  still  alive,  it  would  be  just  such  another.*  The  Arab 
raised  up  his  head,  and  said  to  him,  *  My  dog  !  how  did  it 
die  ?*  The  man  replied,  *  It  ate  too  much  of  the  flesh  of 
your  camel.*  He  enquired,  *  How  did  my  camel  die?’  The 
man  answered,  *  Your  wife  died, — and  then  there  was  no 
one  to  give  it  grain  or  water.*  The  Arab  asked,  *  How  did 
my  wife  die  ?’  The  man  replied,  *  In  lamentation  for  your 
son,  she  wept  excessively,  and  beat  her  head  and  breast  with 
stones.*  He  asked..  *  How  did  my  son  die?*  The  man 
said,  *  The  house  fell  upon  him.’  On  hearing  this  account 
of  the  ruin  of  his  house,  the  Arab  threw  dust  upon  his 
head,  and,  leaving  his  victuals  as  they  were,  went  off  in 
the  direction  of  his  dwelling.  The  man,  by  this  device, 
got  the  victuals.” 

The  Emperor  and  the  Jester. — “  An  Emperor  one 
day  went  out  a-hunting  along  with  the  Prince  When 
the  weather  became  hot,  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince  put 
their  cloaks  upon  the  back  of  a  jester.  The  Emperor  fell 
a-laughing,  and  said  to  him, — *  O,  jester  !  you  have  there 
the  load  of  an  ass.*  The  jester  replied,—*  Nay,  I  have,  in 
fact,  the  load  of  two  asses.*** 

Our  concluding  extract  affords  a  very  favourable  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Mr  Noble’s  abilities  as  a  poetical  translator.  It 
is  a  fable  from  the  “  Goolistan”  of  Sadee  : 


the  clay  and  the  rose. 

A  Fable  from  the  Persianrof  Sadee, 

**  A  piece  of  sweet-scented  clay,* 

In  the  bath  one  day, 

'  Came  to  me  from  the  hand  of  a  friend ; 

When  its  odour  delicious  around  me  it  threw, 

And  its  pleasant  appearance  enraptured  my  view;— 


*  A  kind  of  unctuous  clay,  which  the  Persians  peifume  with  essence 
of  rosOB,  and  use  in  the  baths  instead  of  soap. 


Unto  it  I  said, — 

Of  what  art  thou  made, 

That  thou  round  my  heart  such  pleasure  canst  send ; 
Art  thou  amber  or  musk,  whose  delightful  perfume 
Can  thus  all  my  senses  with  rapture  consume? 

Nay,  it  answer’d,  in  truth  I  am  nothing  by  birth 
But  commonest  clay  dug  out  of  the  earth  ; 

And  if  you  would  know  how  thus  sw’’eet  I  became, 

I  must  tell  you  that  lately  I  sat  with  a  Rose ; 

His  nature  to  me 
Was  join’d  as  you  see. 

And  soon  all  the  qualities  he  can  disclose 
Were  drawn  and  united  thus  into  my  frame ; 

If  not,  I  had  still  been  only  the  clay. 

Which,  as  useless  and  vile,  would  be  soon  thrown  away.” 

Tliere  may  be  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  some 
people,  that  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
in  this  country  interested  in  Oriental  literature  to  secure 
an  extensive  circulation  for  this  work.  But  we  can 
scarcely  coincide  in  this  opinion,  for  the  Orientalism  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  “  Letters  of  a  Rabbi,”  does  not  lead  to  deep 
study  or  severe  thinking,  but  is  communicated  in  so  light 
and  playful  a  manner,  that  like  a  boy  with  a  gingerbread 
alphabet,  we  have  eat  the  whole  before  we  are  aware 
that  we  have  been  performing  any  task  whatever.  This 
being  the  case,  surely  the  general  scholar  and  cultivator 
of  the  belles  lettres  will  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  so  use¬ 
ful  and  agreeable  a  volume. 


Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron,  with  Notices  of  his 
Life,  By  Thomas  Moore.  Vol.  II.  London.  John 
Murray.  1831.  4to. 

(Second  Notice.) 

We  find  that  we  have  so  many  new  works  to  overtake 
to-day  that  we  think  it  expedient  again  to  postpone  our 
more  detailed  observations  on  this  volume.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  we  have  made  a  selection,  with  some  care, 
of  a  number  of  detached  passages  from  the  Letters  and 
Journals,  which,  as  tit-bits  of  considerable  interest,  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  see.  Without  farther  preface, 
here  they  are  : 

Byron  Fainting. — **  This  evening  on  the  lake  in  my  boat 
with  Mr  Hobhouse,  the  pole  which  sustains  the  mainsail 
slipped  in  tacking,  and  struck  me  so  violently  on  one  of  my 
legs— the  worst,  luckily— as  to  make  me  do  a  foolish  thing, 
viz.  to  faint — a  downright  swoon  ;  the  thing  must  have 
jarred  some  nerve  or  other,  for  the  bone  is  not  injured,  and 
hardly  painful  (it  is  six  hours  since),  and  cost  Mr  Hob- 
house  some  apprehension  and  much  sprinkling  of  water  to 
recover  me.  The  sensation  was  a  very  odd  one :  I  never 
had  but  two  such  before, — once  from  a  cut  on  the  head  from 
a  stone  several  years  ago,  and  once  (long  since  also)  in  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  great  wreath  of  snow  ; — a  sort  of  grey  giddiness 
fii*st,  then  nothingness,  and  a  total  loss  of  memory  on  begin¬ 
ning  to  recover.  The  last  part  is  not  disagreeable,  if  one 
did  not  find  it  again.” 

Domestic  Sorrow. — **  In  the  weather  for  this  tour  (of 
thirteen  days,)  I  have  been  very  fortunate — fortunate  in  a 
companion  (Mr  Hobhouse)— fortunate  in  our  prospects, 
and  exempt  from  even  the  little  petty  accidents  and  delays 
which  often  render  journeys  in  a  less  wild  country  disap¬ 
pointing.  I  was  disposed  to  be  pleased — I  am  a  lover  of 
nature,  and  an  admirer  of  beauty.  I  can  bear  fatigue  aud 
welcome  privation,  and  have  seen  some  of  the  noblest  views 
in  the  world.  But  in  all  this,  the  recollection  of  bitterness, 
and  more  especially  of  recent  and  more  home  desolation, 
which  must  accompany  me  through  life,  have  preyed  ui»on 
me  here ;  and  neither  the  music  of  the  shepherd,  the  crash¬ 
ing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the  torrent,  the  mountain,  the 
glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the  cloud,  have  for  one  moment  light- 
ened  the  weight  upon  my  heart,  nor  enabled  me  to  lose 
own  wretched  identity,  in  the  majesty,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  around,  above,  and  beneath  me.” 

Canova’s  Helen.—**  The  Helen  of  Canova — a  bu» 
which  is  in  the  house  of  Madame  the  Countess  d’Albrizzi* 
whom  I  know— is  without  exception,  to  my  mind, 
most  perfectly  beautiful  of  human  conceptions,  and  farht* 
youd  my  ideas  of  human  execution. 

**  In  this  beloved  marble,  view,  . 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man, 
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What  Nature  could  but  ivould  not  do. 

And  beauty  and  Caiiova  can  ! 

«  Beyond  imagination’s  power, 

Beyond  the  bard’s  defeated  art, 

With*  immortality  her  dower, 

Behold  the  Helen  of  the  heart  /” 

Byron’s  Intentions. — “  If  I  live  ten  years  longer,  you 
willsoe,  however,  that  it  is  not  over  with  me — I  don’t  mean 
in  literature,  for  that  is  nothing;  and  it  may  seem  odd 
enough  to  say,  I  do  not  think  it  my  vocation.  But  you  will 
see  that  I  shall  do  something  or  other— the  times  and  for¬ 
tune  permitting — that,  ‘like  the  cosmogony  or  creation  of 
the  world,  will  puzzle  the  philosophers  of  all  ages.’  But  I 
doubt  whether  my  constitution  will  hold  out — 1  have  at 
intervals  exercised  it  most  devilishly.” 

Anecdotes. — “  I’ll  tell  you  a  story:  the  other  day,  a 
man  here,  an  Englishman — mistaking  the  statues  of  Charle¬ 
magne  and  Constantine,  (which  are  equestrian,)  for  those 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  asked  another,  which  was  Paul  of  these 
same  horsemen  ? — to  which  the  reply  was, — ‘  I  thought, 
sir,  that  St  Paul  had  never  got  on  horseback  since  his  acci¬ 
dent.’ — I’ll  tell  you  another; — Henry  Fox,  writing  to  some 
one  from  Naples  the  other  day,  after  an  illness,  adds,  “  and 
I  am  so  changed  that  my  oldest  creditors  would  hardly  know 
me.” 

Byron’s  Opinion  of  the  Poetry  of  his  Day. — “  W^ith 
regard  to  poetry  in  general,  I  am  convinced,  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  that  he  and  all  of  us, — Scott,  Southey,  Words¬ 
worth,  Moore,  Campbell,  I,— are  all  in  the  wrong,  one  as 
much  as  another  ;  that  we  are  upon  a  wrong  poetical  system 
or  systems,  not  worth  a  damn  in  itself,  and  from  which 
none  but  Rogers  and  Crabbe  are  free ;  and  that  the  present 
and  next  generations  will  finally  be  of  this  opinion.  I  am 
the  more  confirmed  in  this,  by  having  lately  gone  over  some 
of  our  classics,  particularly  Pope,  whom  I  tried  in  this  way, 
—I  took  Moore’s  poems  and  my  own  and  some  others,  and 
went  over  them  side  by  side  with  Pope’s,  and  I  was  really 
astonished  (I  ought  not  to  have  been  so)  and  mortified  at 
the  ineffable  distance  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  effect,  and 
even  imagination,  passion,  and  invention,  between  the  little 
Queen  Anne’s  man  and  us  of  the  lower  empire.  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Claudian  now,  among 
us;  and  if  I  had  to  begin  again,  I  would  mould  myself 
accordingly.  Crabbe’s  the  man,  but  he  has  got  a  coarse  and 

impracticable  subject ;  and - is  retired  upon  half- 

pay,  and  has  done  enough,  unless  he  were  to  do  as  he  did 
formerly.  ” 

Byron’s  Opinion  of  Leigh  Hunt _ “  Hunt’s  letter  is 

probably  the  exact  piece  of  vulgar  coxcombry  you  might  ex¬ 
pect  from  his  situation.  He  isa  good  man,  with  some  poetical 
elements  in  his  chaos,  but  spoilt  by  the  Christ-Church  hos¬ 
pital  and  a  Sunday  newspaper — to  say  nothing  of  the  Surry 
jail,  which  converted  him  into  a  martyr.  But  he  isagood 
man.  When  I  saw  ‘  Rimini*  in  MS.,  I  told  him  that  I 
deemed  it  good  poetry  at  bottom,  disfigured  only  by  a  strange 
style.  His  answer  was,  that  his  style  was  a  system,  or  upon 
syste'n,  or  some  such  cant ;  and,  when  a  man  talks  of  sys¬ 
tem,  his  case  is  hopeless.  So  I  said  no  more  to  him,  and 
very  little  to  any  one  else. 

“  He  believes  his  trash  of  vulgar  phrases  tortured  into 
compound  barbarisms  to  he  otd  English  ;  and  we  may  say 
of  it  as  Aim  well  says  of  Captain  Gibbett’s  regiment,  when 
uie  captain  calls  it  an  ‘  old  corps’ — ‘  the  oldest  in  Europe,  if 
1  may  judge  by  your  uniform.’  He  sent  out  his  ‘  Foliage’ 
by  Percy  Shelley,  and  of  all  the  ineffable  Centaurs  that 
Were  ever  begotten  by  self-love  upon  a  nightmare.  I  think 
this  monstrous  Sjigittary  the  most  prodigious.  lie  (Leigh 
^  lunt)  is  an  honest  charlatan,  who  has  persuaded  himself 
into  his  own  impostures,  and  talks  Punch  in  pure'simpli- 
city  of  heart,  talking  himself  (as  poor  F'itzgerald  said  of 
iwselfln  the  Morning  Post)  mr  Vates  in  both  senses,  or 
Don^nses,  of  the  word.  Did  you  look  at  the  translations 
^  V  *^^*^**  which  he  prefers  to  Pope  and  Cowpcr,  and  says 
a  skimble-skamble  about  being  at  the 

own  profession,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  followeii 
It  r  1  thought  that  poetry  was  an  art  or  an  attribute,  and 

not  a  profession  ;  but  be  it  one  ;  is  that - at  the  head  of 

your  profession  in  your  eyes  ?  I’ll  be  curst  if  he  is  of  mine, 

shall  be.  H'?  is  the  only  one  of  us  (but  of  us  he  is 
coronation  I  would  oppose.  Let  them  take 
j.  Campbell,  Crabbe,  or  you,  or  me,  or  any  of  the  living, 

1  throne  him  ;  but  not  this  new  Jacob  Behmen,  this  » 

kpn#  !»•  *  ^  .*  whose  pride  might  have 

pt  him  true,  even  had  his  principles  turned  as  jierverted 


as  his  soi-disant  poetry.  But  I^eigh  Hunt  is  a  good  man, 
and  a  good  father— see  his  Odes  to  all  the  Masters  Hunt ; 
a  good  husband — see  his  sonnet  to  Mrs  Hunt ;  a  g<M)d 
friend— see  his  epistles  to  different  people;  and  a  great 
coxcomb,  and  a  very  vulgar  pei’son  in  every  thing  about 
him.  But  that ’s  not  his  fault,  but  of  circumstances.” 

The  Fun  and  Gravity  of  Don  Juan.— “  But,  never¬ 
theless,  I  will  answer  your  friend  P — ,  who  objects  to  the 
quick  succession  of  fun  and  gravity,  as  if,  in  that  case,  the 
gravity  did  not— in  intention,  at  least — heighten  the  fun. 
His  metaphor  is,  that  ‘  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched 
at  the  same  time.*  Blessings  on  his  experieruie !  Ask  him 
these  questions  about  ‘  scorching  and  drenching.*  Did  he 
never  play  at  cricket,  or  walk  a  mile  in  hot  weather  ?  Did 
he  never  spill  a  dish  of  tea  over  himself  in  handing  the  cup 
to  his  charmer,  to  the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  ? 
Did  he  never  swim  in  the  sea  at  noon-day,  with  the  sun  in 
his  eyes  and  on  his  head,  which  all  the  foam  of  ocean  could 
not  cool?  Did  he  never  draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot 

w'ater,  d - ing  his  eyes  and  his  valet’s  ?  ♦  ♦ 

Did  he  never  tumble  into  a  river  or  lake  fishing,  and  sit  in 
his  wet  chithes  in  the  boat,  or  on  the  bank,  afterwards 
‘  scorched  and  drenched’  like  a  true  sportsman  ?  ‘  Oh,  for 

breath  to  utter  !’ — but  make  him  my  coin])liments ;  he  is  a 
clever  fellow  for  all  that — a  vM*y  clever  fellow.” 

EriGRAM.— “  If  for  silver  or  for  gold. 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 
Into  half-a-dozen  dimples. 

Then  your  face  we  might  behold. 

Looking,  doubtless,  much  more  snugly. 

Yet  even  then ’t would  he  d— d  ugly.” 

Moore’s  Last  Night  at  Venice. — “  To  return,  liow- 
ever,  to  the  details  of  our  last  evening  together  at  Venice. 
After  a  dinner  with  Mr  Scott  at  the  Pellegrino,  we  all 
went,  rather  late,  to  the  opera,  where  the  principal  part  in 
the  Bacc^anali  di  Roma  was  represented  by  a  female  singer, 
whose  chief  claim  to  reputation,  according  to  liord  Byron, 
lay  in  her  having  stileftoed  one  of  her  favourite  lovers.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  singing,  he  pointed  out  to  me 
different  persons  among  the  audience,  to  whom  celebrity  of 
various  sorts,  but,  for  the  most  part,  disreputable,  attached  ; 
and  of  one  lady  who  sat  near  us,  he  related  an  anecdote, 
which,  whether  new  or  old,  may,  as  creditable  to  Venetian 
facetiousness,  be  worth,  perhaps,  repeating.  This  lady  had, 
it  seems,  been  pronounced  by  Napoleon  the  finest  woman 
in  Venice ;  but  the  Venetians,  not  quite  agreeing  with  this 
opinion  of  the  great  man,  contented  themselves  with  call¬ 
ing  her  ‘  La  Bella  per  Dccrc/o*— radding,  (as  the  Decrees 
always  begin  with  the  word  ‘  Considerando,’)  ‘  Ma  senza  il 
considerando.’  F rom  the  opera,  in  pursuance  of  our  agree¬ 
ment  to  ‘  make  a  night  of  it,*  we  betook  ourselves  to  a  sort  ot 
cabaret,  in  the  Place  of  St  Mark ;  and  there,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  palace  of  the  Doges,  sat  drinking  hot  brandy- 
punch,  and  laughing  over  old  times,  till  the  clock  of  St  Mark 
struck  the  second  hour  of  the  morning.  Lord  Byron  then 
took  me  in  his  gondola,  and,  the  moon  being  in  its  lullest 
splendour,  he  made  the  gondoliers  row  us  to  such  points  ot 
view  as  might  enable  me  to  see  Venice,  at  that  hour,  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Nothing  could  be  more  solemnly  beautiful,  than 
the  whole  scene  around ;  and  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Venice  of  my  dreams  before  me.  All  those  meaner  details, 
which  so  offend  the  eye  by  day,  were  now  softened  down 
by  the  moonlight  into  a  sort  of  visionary  indistinctness  ; 
and  the  effect  of  that  silent  city  of  palaces,  sleeping,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  waters,  in  the  bright  stillness  of  the  night, 
was  such  as  could  not  but  affect  deeply  even  the  least  sus¬ 
ceptible  imagination.  My  companion  saw  that  1  was  moved 
by  it,  and,  though  familiar  with  the  scene  himself,  seemed 
to  give  way,  for  the  moment,  to  the  same  strain  ot  feeling  ; 
and  as  he  exchanged  a  few  remarks,  suggested  by  that  wreck 
of  human  glory  before  us,  his  voice,  habitually  so  cheerful, 
sunk  into  a  tone  of  mournful  sweetness,  such  as  I  had  rarely 
before  heard  from  him,  and  shall  not  easily  forget.  This 
mood,  however,  was  but  of  the  moment ;  some  quick  turn 
of  ridicule  soon  carried  him  off  into  a  totally  different  vein, 
and  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  door  of 
his  own  palazzo,  we  parted,  laughing,  as  we  had  met, — an 
agreement  having  been  made,  that  I  should  take  an  early 
dinner  with  him  next  day,  on  my  road  to  FeiTara.” 

Epigram.— “  In  picking  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 
Will.  Cobliett  has  done  well ; 

You  visit  him  on  earth  again, 

He’ll  visit  you  in  Hell.” 

Though  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
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at  present,  we  may  as  well  warn  our  readers,  that  we  look 
upon  the  second  volume  of  this  work  as  decidedly  inferior 
in  Interest  to  the  first ;  our  reasons  for  so  thinking,  it 
will  not  be  difiicult  to  point  out  next  Saturday. 


Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials.  Part  VIII.  August  28, 
1616,  to  Nov.  1624.  Edinburgh.  William  Tait.  1831. 

This  Number  brings  to  an  end  the  Record  of  Criminal 
Trials  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  The  contents  are 
pretty  much  alike  in  character  with  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  The  black  list  of  slaughters  and  oppres¬ 
sions,  deadly  feuds,  and  superstitious  cruelties,  is  any 
thing  but  diminished.  If  there  is  aught  new  in  this 
history  of  crime,  it  is  the  revolting  confirmation  of  the 
heartless  cruelty  of  James,  afforded  by  the  trial  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  poor  maniac  Thomas  Ross,  for  a  libel 
against  the  Scottish  nation.  Of  all  tyrants,  we  confess 
we  have  least  patience  with  this  monarch.  There  is 
Mmething  so  paltry  and  grotesque  intermingled  with  all 
his  acts  of  oppression.  When  we  read  of  a  Herod  or  a 
Richard  III.,  the  fierce  sway  of  their  passions,  their 
conscious  pride  of  superior  intellect,  afford  a  spectacle 
poetically,  if  not  morally,  beautiful ;  which,  against  our 
better  judgment,  softens  the  asperity  of  our  indignation  at 
their>  criminality.  But  in  the  character  of  James  we  find 
no  such'  redeeming  feature.  His  anger  is  in  its  origin 
and  nature  essentially  ludicrous.  It  is  awakened  by 
trivial  and  burlesque  occasions ;  it  is  in  itself  cold,  feeble, 
and  impotent.  The  tyrannical  actions  to  which  it  im¬ 
pels  him,  do  not  terrify,  for  they  leave  no  impression  of 
energy  and-  power  upon  the  mind — they  are  simply 
revolting  as  indicative  of  callousness  to  human  suffering 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  and  cold-blooded,  reckless 
sycophancy  and  self-seeking  on  the  pai’t  of  his  tools. 

We  have  met,  however,  in  the  Number  now  before  us, 
with  one  gratifying  instance  of  the  progress  of  reason — 
of  the  gi*owth  of  a  manly  and  dignified  policy  among  the 
magnates  of  Scotland.  The  Indictment  against  John 
Brown,  a  Burntisland  shipmaster  and  his  crew,  tried  for 
piratical  murder,  is,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  rude 
phrases,  an  eloquent  and  impressive  document.  It  is  like 
the  voice  of  a  solitai'y  human  feeling  crying  aloud  in  a 
moral  wilderness.  We  present  our  readers  with  a  mo¬ 
dernised  copy  of  it ;  retaining,  however,  its  naivete  of 
expression,  wherever  we  could  do  so  with  any  prospect 
of  being  intelligible. 

John  Brown,  &c. — You  are  indicted  and  accused  : 
Forasmuch  as  the  traffic  and  commerce  between  merchant 
and  merchant,  in  exporting  commodities  from  one  country 
to  another,  has,  in  all  well-governed  kingdoms  and  com¬ 
monwealths,  been  esteemed  the  ground  and  fundamental 
cause,  not  only  of  great  wealth  and  riches  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  also  a  great  help  pud  furtherance  to  entertain 
fi’iendship  and  correspondence  between  princes ;  on  which 
account,  many  laws,  upon  ^ipe  reflection  and  deliberation, 
have  been  published  and  set  forth  by  them  and  their  states 
for  advancement  of  their  trade,  the  equipping  of  vessels, 
and  the  better  preservation  of  them ;  and  the  art  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  the  persons  expert  fn  it,  have  become  famous 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  for  skill  and  dexterity  in 
sailing,  as  for  fidelity  in  the  safe  conduct  of  merchants 
and  passengers  with  their  merchandise  and  goods  commit¬ 
ted  to  their  trust :  And,  moreover,  the  sailors  of  this  king¬ 
dom  being,  for  their  skill  and  fidelity,  nothing  inferior  to 
any  other  country  or  nation,  have  commonly  been  so  re¬ 
spected  by  strangers,  that  they,  with  their  ships,  have  been 
preferred  for  that  service  to  those  of  any  other  people  what¬ 
ever  :  Notwithstanding,  it  is  true  and  of  verity,  that  you, 
and  each  of  you,  shaking  off  all  fear.of  the  Almighty  God, 
regard  to  the  ancient  g(^  fame  of  this  country  and  king¬ 
dom  of  S<»tland,  whereof  ye  are  uamet  most  unworthily 
to  inhabitants  and  native  born  people ;  as  also  to  the 
great  obloquy,  shame,  and  reproach,  and  open  discredit  of 
the  whole  sailors  of  this  realm,  resorting  to  foreign  parts, 
j;>rejudice  of  all  lawful  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
merchants  there,  and  employment  of  our  sea-faidng 
men  wltb  their  ships  and  barks,  in  all  time  coming. 


being  about  a  year  ago  in  St  John’s,  a  seaport,  within 

the  kingdom  of  Spain,  together  with  the  ship  called _ _ 

of  which  you  were  respectively  owners  and  master’ 
freighted  by  one  G.  F.  a  Spaniard,  to  pass  to  Calais  with  a 
loading  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  Spanish  iron ;  and 
having  taken  in  the  said  lading,  together  with  three  young 
Spaniards,  who  were  to  act  as  supercargoes;  you,  before 
your  coming  aboard,  plotted,  contrived,  and  devised  the 
cruel  and  barbarous  murder  of  the  said  three  strangers,  and 
the  appropriation  to  yourselves  of  the  whole  goods  and 
merchandise  within  your  ship;  and  drew  up  a  bond  to 
that  effect,  to  which  all  of  you  put  your  hands;  and  there¬ 
after  coming  aboard,  you  hoisted  sail,  and  passed  to  the  sea : 
And  being  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  far  from  any  land,  you, 
instigated  by  shameful  and  damnable  covetousness,  with 
set  purpose  and  forethought  felony,  foolishly  deeming  that 
the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  did  not  look  down,  nor  would 
bring  to  light  your  most  horrible  and  detestable  murder 
and  piracy,  cruelly  and  unnaturally,  against  the  laws  of 
nations,  having  the  said  three  strangers  in  your  power,  vio¬ 
lently,  and  without  pity  or  commiseration,  threw  them 
overboai’d,  one  after  another,  into  the  middle  of  the  raging 
seas ;  and  thereby,  under  trust,  credit,  and  assurance,  bereft 
them  of  their  natural  lives;  Which  being  done,  you,  in 
plain  mockery  and  scorn  of  the  Almighty,  as  if  his  divine 
majesty  had  approved  of  your  horrible  deed,  made  a  prayer, 
and  sung  a  psalm:  And  thereafter  diverted  your  course 
from  Calais,”  &c.  &c. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  sameness  in  the  matter  of  which 
this  fasciculus  treats,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  man¬ 
ner.  The  pleadings,  and  indeed  the  whole  form  of  pro- 
cess,  is  much  more  fully  developed  and  recorded  than  in 
the  trials  formerly  reported  by  Mr  Pitcairn.  The  work, 
in  other  words,  has  reached  a  period  when  it  may  be 
studied  with  advantage  by  the  mere  lawyer,  who,  anxious 
to  obtain  more  than  a  meagre  and  practical  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  seeks  to  trace  its  rise  and  progress.  To 
this  subject  we  propose  reverting,  as  soon  as  Mr  Pit¬ 
cairn’s  concluding  Number  has  appeared. 

One  word  at  present  as  to  the  encouragement  which 
Mr  Pitcairn’s  spirited  and  meritorious  undertaking  has 
met  with.  He  has,  w'e  may  premise,  been  employed  for 
several  years  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Re¬ 
cords  of  the  kingdom,  to  form  a  regular  chronological 
digest  of  the  entire  register  of  the  great  seal,  commencing 
with  A.  D.  1424,  when  James  I.  returned  from  his  cap¬ 
tivity  in  England.  This  work  he  is  to  carry  down,  at 
all  events,  to  the  period  of  the  Union,  possibly  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  reign  ;  and  it  is  to  be  printed  for  public  use,  as  a 
Parliamentary  work.  Yet,  amid  the  drudgery  of  this 
laborious  and  fatiguing  avocation,  has  he  found  time  to 
commence,  and  almost  to  finish,  a  truly  national  work, 
which  will  extend,  when  completed,  (and  one  number  mors 
will  do  so,)  to  three  large  quarto  volumes.  It  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  exactly  a  year  and  a  half  since  we  reviewed  the  first 
number.  We  call  it  a  national  work,  for  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  before,  and  we  now  repeat  it,  that 
Mr  Pitcairn’s  “  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  during  the 
reign  of  James  VI.”  throw  more  light  upon  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  our  country  at  that  period, 
than  any  book  that  has  yet  been  published.  To  the  disr 
grace  of  a  nation  and  age  which  make  great  pretensions 
to  science  and  literature,  we  must  add,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  he  will  lose  money  as  well  as  labour  by  bis  pub¬ 
lication. 


An  Ordy  Son ;  a  Narrative.  By  the  Author  of 
Early  Days.”  London.  Westley  and  Davis.  1831* 
12mo.  Pp.  340. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  much  pleasure.  1^ 
contains  a  powerful  delineation  of  that  sort  of  character 
likely  to  be  formed  by  a  continual  war  between  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances  and  natural  temperament.  Robert 
Earnshaw  might  have  risen  to  great  things  had  it  not 
been  that  bis  father — a  conscientious  and  upright  man-^ 
was  determined  that  his  son  should,  in  all  respects, 
resemble  himaelf,  forgetting  to  make  any  allowance  whatr 
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ever  for  the  inherent  difference  of  disposition  which  might 
exist.  The  spirit  of  the  boy  was  thus  broken,  and,  in 
self-defence,  he  was  taught  duplicity.  When  at  length  he 
js  sent  to  college,  and  freed  from  the  immediate  surveil¬ 
lance  of  his  parent,  he  runs  into  courses  and  commits 
extravagancies  which  he  would  otherwise  have  avoided  ; 
and  to  escape  from  the  indignation  of  his  father  and  the 
reproaches  of  his  own  conscience,  he  finally  alienates 
himself  entirely  from  the  paternal  roof,  and,  entering  the 
army  as  a  volunteer,  proceeds  to  the  peninsula.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  the  narrative  are  laid 
in  Spain.  It  is  here  that  Earnshaw  is  driven  into  the 
necessity  of  fighting  a  duel  with  the  brother  of  her  he 
loves  most,  and  shoots  him  dead  on  the  spot.  When  at 
length  he  returns,  a  heart-broken  man,  to  his  native  land, 
he  finds  his  father  in  the  grave,  and  the  girl  of  his  heart 
wedded  to  another.  He  retires  into  a  distant  county, 
to  ruminate  over  the  bitter  lessons  which  experience  has 
taught  him,  and  to  learn  to  moralize  his  lot. 

The  narrative,  as  a  whole,  is  interesting  and  well- 
sustained,  and  many  passages  indicate  talents  of  a  high 
order.  We  like  Mr  Kennedy  in  his  reflective  and  phi¬ 
losophical  moods.  He  is  no  surface  thinker.  We  in¬ 
tended  to  have  quoted  his  disquisition  concerning  courage 
and  cowardice,  but  abstain  from  doing  so  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  following  fine  observations  on 

THE  HORRORS  OF  WAR. 

“  Happy  in  her  insular  situation,  England  knows  not 
by  experience  the  multitudinous  calamities  of  the  devoted 
territory  on  which  kings  and  conquerors  celebrate  their 
sanguinary  revels.  Perhaps  she  had  been  morally  wiser 
and  better  for  receiving  one  fearful  lesson  from  the  de¬ 
stroyers.  Peace  might  then  have  been  to  her  a  word  of 
holier  import.  Yet  I  cannot,  from  any  hope  of  ulterior 
good,  wish  her  the  possession  of  knowledge  at  so  heavy  a 
price.  Fancy  shuddei*s  at  the  thought  of  foreign  legions 
polluting  our  domestic  sanctuaries,  recklessly  converting 
whatever  is  most  dear  to  virtuous  tranquillity  to  the  black 

J)urposes  of  havoc  and  spoliation.  We  refuse  to  admit  the 
torrid  possibility  of  our  churches  being  turned  into  loop- 
holed  defences,  or  ruinous  shelters  for  t'  e  drowsy  soldiery  ; 
our  spacious  highways,  noble  bridges,  and  magnificent 
streets,  broken  and  blown  up  in  the  retreat  or  the  siege;  our 
fruit-trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  cut  down  for  watchfiees ; 
our  hoarded  treasures  prodigally  scattered  among  the  ruf¬ 
fian  followers  of  the  camp ;  the  privacy  of  our  most  hallow¬ 
ed  retirements  laid  bare  to  every  ribald  musketeer;  the 
sacred  hearth,  where  the  embers  have  shed  their  cheerful 
lighten  honoured  ancestral  faces,  flooded  with  kindred  blood; 
the  recesses  to  which  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  have 
flown  in  the  tremendous  hour  of  the  assault,  burst  oi»en 
by  wretches  veiling  the  passions  of  hell  under  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  humanity;  we  arm  the  spirit  against  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  such  hideous  imaginings  ;  but  we  contemplate  with¬ 
out  regret,  not  unfrequently  with  satisfaction,  our  agency 
in  bringing  the  scourge  of  war  upon  other  nations,  and  read  of 
the  extermination  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  with 
an  interest  as  inconsiderate  as  that  excited  by  the  perusal  of 
the  fantastic  combats  in  a  poetic  tale.” 

To  this  passage  we  shall  subjoin  an  episodical  story, 
which  admirably  illustrates  the  sentiments  stilted  above. 
It  is  written  with  the  graphic  force  of  a  soldier  who  had 
and  of  a  poet  who  had  fM^  the  incidents  it  describes ; 

A  SCENE  AT  THE  STORMING  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

‘‘  Passing  through  a  naiTow  street  with  two  Scottish 
•ergeants,  I  heard  the  shriek  of  a  female.  Looking  up,  we 
open  lattice,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  she  bore,  a 
girl  about  sixteen,  her  hair  and  dress  disordered,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  olive  countenance  marked  by  anguish  and 
^treme  terror.  A  savage  in  sc^arlet  uniform  dragged  her 
packward,  accompanying  the  act  with  the  vilest  execrations 
tn  Lnglish.  We  entered  the  court-yard,  where  the  hand 
^  rapine  had  spared  us  the  necessity  of  forcing  a  passage. 

y  companions  were  humane,  conscientious  men,  with  the 
esoluteness  that  in  military  life  almost  invariablyaccom- 
^”^*^  ^*^?^*^**^**  f^r  whatever  might  ensue, 

ey  kept  steadily  by  me,  until  we  arrived  at  a  sort  of  cor- 
or,  from  the  extremity  of  which  issued  the  tones  of  the 
me  lemmine  voice,  imploring  mercy,  in  the  Spanish 
^gue.  Springing  forward,  my  foot  slijiped  in  a  pool  of  • 


blood.  Before  I  could  recover,  the  door  of  the  apartment 
whither  we  were  hurrying,  opened,  and  two  soldiers  of  my 
own  company  discharged  their  muskets  at  us,  slightly 
wounding  one  of  the  gallant  Scots.  Intemperance  haa 
blinded  the  ruifians,  and  frustrated  their  murderous  inten* 
tions.  We  felled  them  to  the  ground,  and  penetrated  into 
the  chamber.  There  I  had  a  hair-breadth  escape  from  fall¬ 
ing,  by  the  fury  of  another  of  the  desperadoes.  Parrying 
his  bayonet,  which  he  aimed  at  my  breast,  I  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  it  taking  a  less  dangerous  course,  and  lacerating  my 
left  cheek,  nearly  from  the  lip  to  the  eye.  The  |^sh,  though 
frightful,  threatened  no  consequences  more  serious  than  an 
ugly  scar.  Surgical  knowledge  enabled  me  to  perceive  this, 
as  well  as  to  apply  the  remedies  within  reach.  It  was  a 
light  matter,  compared  to  the  accumulated  wretchedness 
visible  around  me. 

“  The  room  wherein  we  stood  had  been  devoted  to  the 
festivities  of  a  retired  family  of  moderate  fortune.  It  con¬ 
tained  the  remnants  of  those  decent  elegancies  that  properly 
appertain  to  the  ‘  strangers’  apartment*  in  a  dwelling  of 
the  middle  class.  Mutilated  pictures,  and  fragments  of  ex¬ 
pensive  mirrors,  strewed  the  floor,  which  was  uncarpeted, 
and  formeil  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  curiously  tesselated. 
An  ebony  cabinet,  doubtless  a  venerable  heir-loom,  had  suf¬ 
fered  as  if  from  the  stroke  of  a  sledge.  Its  contents,  con¬ 
sisting  of  household  documents  and  touching  domestic  me¬ 
morials,  were  scattered  about  at  random.  An  antique  side¬ 
board  lay  overturned ;  a  torn  mantilla  drooped  on  a  sofa 
ripped  and  stained  with  wine.  The  white  dnipery,  on 
which  fingers  steeped  in  gore  had  left  their  traces,  hung 
raggedly  from  the  walls.  Pinioning  our  prisonei*8,  we 
barricadoed  the  doors  against  intrusion,  and  proceeded  to 
oflfer  all  the  assistance  and  consolation  in  our  power  to  the 
inmates  of  the  desecrated  mansion. 

“  On  investigation,  the  sergeants  found  the  dead  body  of 
a  domestic,  whose  fusil  and  dagger  showed  that  he  had 
fought  for  the  roof  which  covered  him.  His  beard  had 
been  burnt  in  derision  with  gunpowder.  One  of  his  eai*s 
was  cut  off,  and  thrust  into  his  mouth.  In  a  garret  recesa 
for  the  storage  of  fruit,  two  female  servants  were  hidden, 
who  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  Having  flown  thither  at  the  approach  of  the  ferocious 
intruders,  they  had  suffered  neither  injury  nor  insult.  They 
came  to  the  room  where  I  lingered  over  an  object,  uncon¬ 
scious,  alas!  of  my  commiseration,  and,  in  accents  half 
choked  by  sobs,  called  upon  Donna  Clara !  I  pointed  to 
the  alcove  where  the  heart-broken  lady  had  flung  herself 
on  the  bleeding  corpse  of  her  grey-haired  father.  She,  too, 
might  have  had  a  sheltering- place,  C4>uld  her  filial  piety 
have  permitted  her  to  remain  there  when  her  high-spirited 
sire  feebly  strove  to  repel  the  violators  of  his  hearth. 

“  Master  of  a  few  Spanish  phrases,  I  u^d  them  in  ad¬ 
dressing  some  words  of  comfort  to  the  ill-sbirred  girl.  They 
were  to  her  as  the  songs  of  the  summer  bird,  carolled  in 
despair.  Her  sole  return  was  a  faintly  recurring  plaint,  that 
seemed  to  say,  ‘  Let  my  soul  depart  in  peace  !* 

‘‘  I  motioned  to  hei*  attendants  to  separate  her  from  the 
beloved  source  of  her  unutterable  sorrow.  They  could  not 
comply  without  the  applir>ation  of  force,  bordering  upon 
violence.  Bidding  them  desist,  I  signified  a  desire  that 
they  should  procure  some  animating  restorative.  A  flask 
of  wine  was  brought.  The  sergeants  withdrew.  One  of 
the  women  held  the  lamp ;  the  other  gently  elevated  her 
mistress’s  head.  Kneeling  by  the  couch  in  the  alcove,  I 
poured  a  little  of  the  liquor  into  a  glass,  applied  it  to  her 
lips,  then  took  it  away,  until  I  bad  concealed  my  uniform 
beneath  the  torn  maniilbu 

“  Affliction,  thou  hast  long  been'my  yoke- fellow  !  Thou 
hast  smitten  to  the  core  of  my  being  with  a  fre<juent  and  a 
heavy  hand ;  but  I  bless  an  ail-wise,  an  all-merciful  God, 
who  tries  that  he  may  temper  us,  that  I  have  not  a  second 
time  been  doomed  to  witness  aught  so  crushing  to  the  soul, 
so  overwhelming  in  woe,  as  the  situation  of  the  young  crea¬ 
ture  over  whom  I  watched  on  the  baleful  midnight  of  our 
victory ! 

“  She  had  battled  with  a  might  exceeding  her  sex’s 
strength,  against  nameless  indignities,  and  she  bore  the 
marks  of  the  conflict.  Her  maiden  attire  was  rent  inte 
shapelessness;  her  brow  was  bruised  and  swollen;  her 
abundant  hair,almo8t  preternatural ly  black,  streamed  wildly 
over  her  bosom,  revealing  in  its  interstices  fresh  waving 
streaks  of  crimson,  which  confirmed  the  tale  of  iiltni-har- 
barian  outrage  ;  her  cheek  had  borrowed  the  same  fatal  hue 
from  the  neck  of  her  slaughtered  parent,  to  whom,  in  hef 
insensibility,  she  clung  with  ‘love  strong  as  death.? 
Daughter  of  Spain  !  well  was  it  fur  thy  sire  tiuit  he  was  goiif 
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from  a  polluted  world ;  well  was  it  for  him  to  whom  thou 
wouldst  have  down  in  thy  desolateness,  that  his  place  was 
filled  hy  a  stranger  to  his  wounded  dove, — one  who,  though 
.devoted  as  a  brother,  could  better  beai*  up  under  the  bitter 
ministrations  of  that  hour ! 

Through  the  means  adopted,  she  gave  token  of  revival. 
Her  hand  had  retained  a  small  gold  cross,  and  she  raised  it 
.to  her  lips.  The  clouded  lids  were  slowly  expanded  from 
•  her  large  dark  eyes.  A  low  agimizing  moan  followed.  1 
hastened  to  present  the  wine.  In  the  act,  the  mantilla  fell 
from  the  arm  which  conveyed  the  glass.  Appallingly  she 
shrieked, ^became  convulsed,— passed  from  fit  to  fit,— ex¬ 
pired. 

“  I  called  the  sergeants.  *  We  are  here  !*  they  answered. 

Spurn  those  monsters,  bound  as  they  are,  into  the 
court-yard ;  remain  in  the  house  until  morning — I  must 
.hence.* 

“‘It  will  he  dangerous,  sir,  to  venture  into  the  streets 
to-ni^t— consider  your  wound.* 

“  ‘It  may  be  so — I  wish  it  may ;  help  me  to  clear  the 
passage— I  do  not  feel  a  wound  !* 

“  I  plunged  into  the  darkness.  The  black  ensigns  of  the 
.  Almighty’s  wrath  were  unfurled  over  the  earth,  of  which 
all  lovely  and  holy  things  had  taken  an  eternal  farewell, 
and  resigned  it  to  the  dominion  of  demons.  There  was  to 
be  no  future  resurrection  of  the  morning.  Thus  spoke  my 
tempestuous  emotions.  But  morning  came  at  last ;  and  its 
grey  eye  saw  me,  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  pacing  mourn¬ 
fully  near  the  gate  of  St  Jago.” 

There  is  more  strong  light  and  shade,  and  what  a 
painter  would  call  effective  grouping,  in  the  above  pass¬ 
age,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  volume.  The  author 
.  avoids — perhaps  too  scrupulously — any  thing  that  might 
be  considered  over-strained  and  unnatural.  He  is  anxious 
to  stick  closely  by  human  life  as  it  really  exists ;  but  we 
do  not  think  his  work  would  have  lost  in  interest  had  he 
here  and  there  introduced  a  still  greater  degree  of  con¬ 
trast  among  his  characters,  and  a  little  more  brilliancy  of 
colouring.  Several  very  pretty  pieces  of  poetry  are  in¬ 
terspersed  ;  the  stanzas  with  which  the  volume  concludes 
appeared  originally  in  this  Journal. 
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When  the  first  number  of  this  work  was  published, 
we  took  an  opportunity  of  stating  our  opinion  of  its  ge¬ 
neral  plan,  and,  so  far  as  we  were  then  enabled  to  form 
a  judgment,  of  its  execution.  We  have  now  the  com¬ 
plete  work  before  us,  and  we  are  much  pleased  to  find, 
that  instead  of  cause  to  retract,  we  have  rather  to  add  to, 
the  praise  which  we  formerly  felt  it  our  duty  to  bestow 
on  the  labours  of  Drs  IViacleod  and  Dewar.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  not  disposed  by  any  means  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  work  which  they  have  executed  so  creditably 
was  one  of  much  difficulty.  So  much  has  been  done  of 
late  in  the  department  of  Celtic  lexicography,  that  a  very 
moderate  share  of  learning,  and  no  very  extraordinary 
portion  even  of  industry,  were  quite  sufficient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  task.  The  editors  take  credit 
to  themselves  for  the  addition  of  many  words  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  larger  lexicons,  by  Armstrong  and 
by  the  Highland  Society.  We  readily  take  this  fact  upon 
their  authority,  but  as  we  do  not  happen  to  have  either 
of  the  larger  Dictionaries  lying  near  us  at  present,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  new  additions.  We  hope  they  do  not  consist 
in  such  un- Celtic  adjectives  as  (corpulent,) 

from  the  word  provost,  or  in  such  instances  of 
\rfortf9v  as  “  aoUchlach,**  (limestone. )  But  without 
dwelling  upon  such  instances,  or  the  far  more  numerous 
ones  in  which  the  editors  have  given  us  a  deficient,  and 
sometimes  even  a  false,  explanation  of  particular  words, 
“  caitteach,'*  for  instance,  they  render  only  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation,  an  old  ux)man-—an  old  wife ;  omitting  alto¬ 
gether  its  true  meaning, — an  useless  old  woman, — strictly. 


an  old  woman  incapable  of  hearing  children,  hence  applied 
as  a  term  of  reproach  ; — we  have  an  objection  to  this  in 
common  with  all  the  Gaelic  Dictionaries  which  we  have 
seen,  viz.  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
words  truly  Celtic,  and  others  which  have  merely  crept 
into  provincial  use  from  the  Lowlands,  or  which  have 
been  compounded  hastily,  often  inelegantly,  and  almost 
always  unnecessarily,  to  render  words  which  the  Celts 
have  hitherto  been  content  to  express  by  a  periphrase. 
This  may  serve  the  purpose  of  Drs  Macleod  and  Dewar 
very  well.  They  seem  to  wish  that  the  Gaelic  may 
become  a  classical  language,  and  they  are  anxious  to  supply 
its  deficiencies  ;  but  this  must  prove  an  idle  expectation. 
The  Gaelic  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  as  a  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  will  soon  be  forgotten.  We  do  not  regret  this;  and 
even  though  we  were  Highlanders,  and  naturally  attached 
to  the  language  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  interests  of  our 
native  mountains,  we  should  not  regret  it.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  England  is  that  which  must  amuse,  instruct,  and 
enlighten  the  Celts.  They  have  scarcely  any  literature 
of  their  own,  and  what  little  they  have  is  calculated  rather 
to  debase  their  taste,  and  to  impede  the  progress  of  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement,  than  to  direct  their  emula¬ 
tion  to  proper  objects,  or  to  promote  useful  knowledge. 
We  are  not  ungrateful  for  the  boon  of  the  Gaelic  Scrip, 
tures — this  was  a  necessary  work,  and  will  yet  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  some  generations ;  we  are  not  even  unthankful 
for  Gaelic  Messengers  and  Gaelic  Sermons,— wq  doubt  not 
they  have  amused  and  instructed  many;  and  we  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  far  from  regretting  that  much  learning,  and 
research,  and  labour,  and  expense,  have  been  bestowed  on 
Gaelic  Dictionaries; — the  philologist,  the  historian,  the 
philosopher,  will  now  and  in  after  ages  derive  much  useful 
information  from  these  valuable  repertories  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  ancient  Europe.  What  we  deprecate,  is  the 
attempt  to  foist  upon  us  words  of  arbitrary  editorial 
coinage  as  the  genuine  language  of  the  Gael, — thus  ma¬ 
king  a  new  language,  when  we  only  wish  to  ascertain, 
and  understand,  and  preserve,  the  old.  We  have  chosen 
rather  to  animadvert  on  the  folly  of  the  system,  than  to 
bring  the  charge  home  to  Drs  Macleod  and  Dewar,  by 
quoting  instances  of  such  compounds  and  substitutes  from 
their  work.  They  are  to  be  found,  however,  almost  in 
every  page ;  but  the  charge  lies  almost  equally  against  the 
larger  Dictionaries,  so  we  may  make  the  observation 
general. 

In  a  few  instances,  we  are  disposed  to  question  the 
authority  by  which  the  Editors  give  the  preference  to 
certain  words  over  others,  which  they  are  pleased  to 
mark  as  obsolete.  We  suspect  the  authority  is  frequently 
nothing  more  than  that  the  favoured  word  happens  to  be 
the  Argyleshire  dialect,  though  the  rejected  one  is  equ.ally 
pure  perhaps,  and  in  more  general  use  over  the  High¬ 
lands.  Even  if  the  less  favoured  word  should  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption,  it  ought  not  to  be  marked  as  obsolete,  but  should 
either  be  rejected  altogether,  or  noticed  as  corrupt.  For 
example,  “  easganrC'  is  an  eel,  while  “  eascu,"*  most  un¬ 
questionably  in  very  general  use,  whether  properly  or  not, 
is  marked  as  obsolete.  In  justice  to  the  Editors,  we 
must,  however,  confess,  that  in  our  hasty  glance  at  their 
Dictionary,  we  find  few  instances  of  this  kind,  while  we 
see  much  to  praise.  In  a  cheap  form,  and  in  moderate 
compass,  the  Gaelic  student  has  here  a  most  excellent  and 
valuable  work.  We  cannot,  however,  help  regretting, 
that  the  Editors  did  not  give  an  additional  value  to  their 
Dictionary,  (which  might  have  been  done  at  little  or  no 
additional  expense,)  by  giving  the  pronunciation  on  the 
plan  of  Walker’s  English  Dictionary.  In  a  language 
like  the  Gaelic,  which  is  pronounced  so  differently  from 
the  written  form,  this  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  scarcely 
less  to  the  native  student  than  to  strangers.  The  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Argyleshire,  or,  still  better,  of  Inverness, 
might  have  been  adopted  as  a  standard.  We  do  not  dc- 
s[>air  of  seeing  this  done,  some  time  or  other,  in  a  pocket 
edition. 
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The  Shamrock ;  a  Collection  of  Irish  Songs,  many  of  them 
scarce,  or  never  before  published  hut  in  a  separate  state. 
Edited  by  Mr  Weekes,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane.  Glasgow.  Atkinson  and  Co.  1831.  18mo, 

pp.  254. 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  Irish  songs  by  this  collection,  we 
must  say,  that  the  words  in  general  are  by  no  means 
worthy  of  the  music.  The  simple  Irish  melodies  are 
perhaps  superior  even  to  those  of  our  own  Scotland,  in 
rich  and  varied  pathos,  sweetness,  and  refinement  of 
sentiment.  This  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  deeper 
tone  of  feeling  which  pervades  the  native  Irish  airs. 
“  In  listening  to  Irish  music,”  Mr  Weekes  has  remarked 
in  his  preface,  “  we  are  struck  with  an  exquisite  melan¬ 
choly  in  its  character — a  melancholy  so  profound,  that 
the  finest  feelings  of  the  human  heart  must  indeed  have 
been  grievously  wrung  to  produce  such  an  inimitable 
pathos.”  Yet,  with  all  the  strange  inconsistency  which 
so  particularly  distinguishes  Irishmen,  we  frequently  find 
the  saddest  airs  wedded  to  words  of  a  light  and  gro¬ 
tesquely  humorous  kind.  The  truth  is,  music,  especially  of 
a  simple  character,  starts  more  spontaneously  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  Hows  more  directly  from  the  heart,  than  poetry, 
which  is  more  indicative  of  previous  study  and  intellec¬ 
tual  exertion.  Now,  the  native  bards  of  Ireland, — Heaven 
help  them! — have  never  been  conspicuous  either  for  their 
studious  habits,  or  the  strength  of  their  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  ;  and,  to  speak  plainly,  their  indigenous  song- writers, 
of  course  with  the  splendid  exception  of  Moore,  are  most 
deservedly  a  nameless  and  unknown  herd.  Yet  now  and 
then  we  do  meet  with  a  few  verses  that  please  us,  from 
their  being  full  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  Of  this  de¬ 
scription  is  the  song  entitled 


MA  COLLEENOGE. 

“  Oh  !  sure  thus  great  is  my  tribulation, 

My  situation  without  compare; 

Tin  left  alone,  in  this  mortal  station. 

To  mourn  the  loss  of  my  beauteous  fair. 

For  she  is  under  the  cold  wave  sleeping  ; 

*T would  melt  the  heart  of  a  marble  stone, 

Och,  ’tis  myself  that  will  be  kilt  with  weeping, 

Ma  Colleenoge,  she  is  dead  and  gone ! 

“  The  sweet  carnation  her  cheek  adoi*ning. 

Blushes  like  the  morning  on  the  mountain  snows, 

In  sweet  confusion,  and  rich  profusion, 

Her  golden  hair  did  on  it  repose. 

The  pride  of  nature  to  contemplate  her. 

Sure  nothing  sweeter  was  ever  known ; 

Oh  Death  I  you  traitor  !  take  me  to  meet  her, 

Ma  Colleenoge,  she  is  dead  and  gone  !** 

Our  old  acquaintance  Molly  Malone  is  also  redolent  of 
the  Emerald  Isle. 

MOLLY  MALONE. 

“  By  the  big  hill  of  Howth— 

That’s  a  bit  of  an  oath 
That  to  swear  by  I’m  loath, 

To  the  heart  of  a  stone ; 

But  be  poison  my  drink, 

If  I  sleep,  snore,  or  wink. 

Once  forgetting  to  think 
Of  your  lying  alone. 

Och  1  it’s  how  I’m  in  love. 

Like  a  beautiful  dove. 

That  sits  cooing  above 
In  the  boughs  of  a  tree ; 

For  myself  I’ll  soon  smother 
In  something  or  other, 

Unless  I  can  bother 
Your  heart  to  love  me, 

Sweet  Molly,  sweet  Molly  Malone, 

Sweet  Molly,  sweet  Molly  Malone! 

“  I  can  see  if  you  smile, 

1  hough  I’m  off  half  a  mile, 

For  my  eves  all  the  while 
Keep  along  with  my  head  ; 


And  my  head,  you  must  know. 

When  from  Molly  I  go, 

Takes  its  leave  with  a  b(»w, 

And  remains  in  my  stead. 

Och  1  it’s  how,  &c. 

Like  a  bird  I  could  sing 
In  the  month  of  the  spring, 

But  it’s  now  no  such  thing, 

I’m  quite  bother’d  and  dead  ; 

Och  !  I’ll  roar  and  I’ll  groan, 

My  sweet  Molly  Malone, 

Till  I’m  bone  of  your  bone, 

And  asleep  in  your  bed. 

Och  !  it’s  how,”  &c. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Irish  songs  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  inroads  of  the  spurious  offspring  of  a  set  of 
wretched  Cockneys,  whose  imagination,  as  Mr  Weekes 
observes,  went  only  the  extent  of  supposing  that  “  to 
dress  a  fiat  contradiction  in  rhyme  was  to  make  a  comic 
Irish  song.”  All  such  abortions  are  detestable.  In  a 
few  instances,  however,  successful  attempts  have  been 
made  by  nous  autres  Anglois  to  infuse  into  a  song  the  ge¬ 
nuine  spirit  of  Paddyism,  as,  for  example,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  clever  verses  by  Mr  Atkinson  of  Glasgow,  who  has 
contributed  several  songs  to  the  present  volume : 

PADDY  MAGINN. 

“  O,  you’d  laugh,  if  ’twere  a  sin, 

But  to  look  at  rare  Paddy  Maginn, 

But  you’d  roar  the  last  breath, 

That  was  left  you  ’twixt  death, 

If  the  rogue  but  a  word  could  slip  in  1 
[  Such  a  queer  one  was  Paddy  Maginn. 

'  He’s  a  gentleman  every  bit, 

And  a  pet  of  his  grandfather.  Kit, 

But  he  just  loves  a  spree, 

And’s  as  merry  and  free, 

Ao  if  he’d  not  a  ha’porth  o*  wit ; 

O,  Maginn  is  the  boy  for  a  split ! 

I  wish  there  were  more  of  his  kin, 

For  a  funnier  ne’er  wjis  in  skin  ; 

I’ll  not  spake  of  shirt, 

’Tis  the  man,  not  the  dirt. 

That  he  or  I  care  for  a  pin  1 
Oh,  the  devil  a  pride  has  Maginn  ! 

But  what  has  become  of  Maginn  ? 

Even  the  girls  cry  out  *tis  a  sin. 

That  he  should  them  baulk. 

And  leave  them  all  the  talk  ! 

Och  I  it’s  he  that  their  favour  could  win  ! 

He’d  the  tongue  of  the  devil,  Maginn  ! 

“  And  has  he  to  the  devil  ta’en  a  spin  ? 

Sure  to  Hell  they  would  ne’er  let  him  in  ; 

For  he’d  kill  the  blue  devils. 

And  the  black  ones,  his  revels 
Would  all  make  with  merriment  grin  ! 

Och!  come  out  o*  yer  hiding,  Maginn  !” 

On  the  whole,  though  the  materials  he  had  to  work 
upon  were  but  rude,  we  must  express  our  approbation  of 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Weekes  has  executed  his  task. 


Travels  and  Researches  of  Eminent  English  Missionaries! 
including  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  and 
Present  State  of  some  of  the  Principal  Protestant  Mis^ 
sious  of  Late  Years.  By  Andrew  Picken.  London. 
William  Kidd.  1831.  Pp.  508. 

The  subject  of  Foreign  Missions  is  one  which  has  created 
no  slight  sensation  in  the  religious  world ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  that  it  is  one  which  has  commanded  leas 
unanimity  of  sentiment  among  the  pious  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  than  perhaps  might  have  been  expected,  and  certainly 
wished.  With  regard  to  the  object  of  such  missions, 
there  can,  of  course,  be  only  one  opinion  among  good 
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men ;  but  the  folly,  the  enthusiasm,  the  party  zeal,  and, 
must  we  add  ?  the  self-interested  views  and  hypocrisy 
which  have  been  mixed  up  to  an  alarming  extent  with 
the  management  and  conduct  of  such  attempts  as  have 
hitherto  been  made  to  carry  that  object  into  effect,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  doubtful,  and,  at  best,  insignificant  good 
produced  with  so  much  waste  of  wealth,  labour,  and  life, 
have  tended  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  cause  itself,  and  to 
cool  the  ardour  of  those  who  entered  upon  it  with  the 
sincere  desire  and  hope  of  doing  good.  This  we  deeply 
regret ;  because,  although  we  entertain  little  respect  for 
the  pseudo-philanthropists,  who  are  generally  most  cla¬ 
morous  at  a  Bible  meeting,  or  who  look  for  their  reward 
in  the  printed  list  appended  to  its  Reports,  we  think  the 
Missionary  spirit  one  of  the  genuine  fruits  of  Christianity, 
and  believe  that  it  is  yet  destined  to  effect  much  good. 
Neither  are  we  prepared  to  insist,  that  no  good  has  been 
already  done,  so  long  as  we  possess  the  many  translations 
of  the  whole  or  parts  of  Scripture,  (of  unequal  merit,  it 
is  true,  but  all  calculated  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
the  Word  of  God  into  Heathen  lands,)  which  owe  their 
existence  to  Missionary  exertions.  What  has  recently 
taken  place  in  the  South  Seas,  gives  us  some  reason  to 
hope  that  results  even  still  more  satisfactory  may  be 
achieved,  could  the  friends  of  Missions  be  persuaded  to 
substitute  rational  means  for  an  unwarranted  expectation 
of  miraculous  success,  and  sober  piety  for  ill-regulated 
zeal. 

We  confess  that  these  remarks  have  been  suggested 
rather  by  the  title  than  by  the  contents  of  the  volume 
now  before  us.  The  author’s,  or  rather  editor’s  object, 
is  not  to  give  a  detailed  view  of  the  progress  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in  those  countries  which  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
Missionary  visitation,  but  to  avail  himself  of  the  journals 
of  these  devoted  travellers,  for  obtaining  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  countries  hitherto  very  little  known  to 
Europeans.  This  idea,  which  we  believe  Mr  Picken  has 
had  the  merit  of  first  starting,  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  may 
be  followed  -up  much  farther  than  the  present  publication 
professes  to  do.  No  doubt,  the  author  who  undertakes 
such  a  task  has  to  wade  through  much  rubbish,  the 
journals  of  the  good  missionaries  generally  having  little 
claim  to  clearness  of  arrangement  or  literary  merit  of 
any  sort;  still  they  must,  and  do,  contain  much  that  is 
interesting,  and  much  that  is  important.  Mr  Picken 
seems  well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work  which  he  has  be¬ 
gun.  He  judiciously  gives  us  the  several  narratives,  which 
he  has  abridged  in  an  historical  form, — a  form  that  has 
many  advantages  over  a  confused  mass  of  garbled  extracts. 
He  is  thus  enabled,  with  less  violence  to  the  narrative,  to 
dispense  with  the  absurd  remarks,  the  bad  taste,  and  the 
private  transactions,  which  are  so  liberally  mixed  up  with 
the  generality  of  Missionary  reports ;  and  he  has,  at  the 
same  time,  an  opportunity  of  compressing  whatever  is 
general,  or  comparatively  unimportant,  in  the  narrative 
itself.  We  again  repeat  our  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  plan  of  this  volume,  and  we  are  also  disposed  to  speak 
in  very  favourable  terms  of  its  execution.  Mr  Picken 
.appears  to  have  made,  in  general,  a  very  judicious  use  of 
his  materials ;  occasionally,  however,  he  has  fallen  into 
the  unnecessary  style  of  importance  which  disfigures  the 
writings  of  many  of  the  missionaries.  Take,  for  example, 

.  the  following  sentence  :  “  They  stood  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  and,  in  the  language  of  St  PauU  ‘  wished  for  land.’  ” 
Truly  it  was  worth  while  quoting  St  Paul  for  the  com¬ 
monplace  expression  of  a  feeling  which  has  been  common 
to  all  sea-faring  men  from  Deucalion  in  his  cock-boat 
I  down  to  the  last  Cockney  tourist,  who,  under  a  smart  fit 
of  sickness,  mistook  the  Bass  rock  for  the  terrestrial 
panulise ! 

The  first  narrative  in  the  volume  is  that  of  the  Voyage 
of  the  Ship  Dufif  to  the  South  Sea  in  1796.  We  have 
next  Dr  Vanderkeinp’s  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  jmrt  of  the  whole  volume.  Mr 
Campbell’s  Two  JouiTieys  into  the  Interior  of  Africa, 


Jefferson’s  Proceedings  in  the  Georgian  Islands,  and 
Ellis’s  Researches  among  the  South  Sea  Islands,  occupv 
the  rest  of  the  work.  Any  farther  analysis  of  the  volume 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  give ;  but  we  hope  that  the 
success  of  the  present  publication  will  encourage  the 
editor  to  continue,  as  he  hints  in  his  preface,  his  interest¬ 
ing  labours  as  redacteur — a  character  which  he  has  sup¬ 
ported  with  ability  upon  the  present  occasion. 


Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philoso^ 

phy.  By  John  Frederick  William  HerscheJ,  Esq., 
A.M.  Being  VoLNIV.  of  Lardnefs  Cabinet  Cyct^ 

poedia.  London*  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co 
1831. 

This  is  a  volume  we  can  conscientiously  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  the  reading  public.  It  is  full  of  im¬ 
portant  scientific  knowledge,  clearly  arranged,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  expressed.  No  one  can  peruse  it  attentively 
without  having  his  eyes  opened  to  many  philosophical 
truths  of  an  important  and  valuable  kind.  Our  limits 
do  not  admit  of  our  entering  at  present  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  contents,  but  we  subjoin  two  extracts, 
which  will  serve  as  specimens,  premising  that  the  whole 
volume  is  full  of  equally  instructive  matter : 

THE  WONDERS  OF  PHYSICS. 

What  mere  assertion  will  make  any  man  believe  that 
in  one  second  of  time,  in  one  beat  of  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  a  ray  of  light  travels  over  192,600  miles,  and  would 
therefore  perform  the  tour  of  the  world  in  about  the  same 
time  that  it  requires  to  wink  with  our  erelids,  and  in  much 
less  than  a  swift  runner  occupies  in  taking  a  single  stride  ? 
— What  mortal  can  be  made  to  believe,  without  demonstra¬ 
tion,  that  the  sun  is  almost  a  mibion  times  larger  than  the 
earth  ?  and  that,  although  so  remote  from  us,  that  a  cannon 
ball  shot  directly  towards  it,  and  maintaining  its  full  speed, 
would  be  twenty  years  in  reaching  it,  it  yet  affects  the  earth 
by  its  attraction  in  an  inappreciable  instant  of  time  ?— Who 
would  not  ask  for  demonstration,  when  told  that  a  gnat’s 
wing,  in  its  ordinary  flight,  beats  many  hundred  times  in  a 
second  ?  or  that  there  exist  animated  and  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  beings,  many  thousands  of  whose  bodies  laid  close  to¬ 
gether  would  not  extend  an  inch  ?  But  what  are  these  to 
the  astonishing  truths  which  modern  optical  enquiries  have 
disclosed,  which  teach  us  that  every  point  of  a  medium 
through  which  a  ray  of  light  passes  is  aflected  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  periodical  movements,  regularly  recurring  at  equal 
intervals,  no  less  than  500  millions  of  millions  of  times  in  a 
single  second  !  that  it  is  by  such  movements,  communicated 
to  the  nerves  of  our  eyes,  that  we  see — nay,  more,  that  it  is 
the  difference  in  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence  which 
affects  us  with  the  sense  of  the  diversity  of  colour ;  that,  for 
instance,  in  acq|uiring  the  sensation  of  redness  our  eyes  are 
affected  482  millions  of  millions  of  times;  of  yellowness, 
542  millions  of  millions  of  times ;  and  of  violet,  707  millions 
of  times  per  second  ?  Do  not  such  things  sound  more  like  the 
ravings  of  madmen,  than  the  sober  conclusions  of  people  in 
their  waking  senses  ?  They  are,  nevertheless,  conclusions 
to  which  any  one  may  most  certainly  arrive,  who  will  only 
be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  chain  of  reasoning  by 
which  they  have  been  obtained.*’ 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY  OF  3IATTER. 

“  The  destruction  produced  by  fire  is  most  striking :  in 
many  cases,  as  in  the  burning  of  a  piece  of  charcoal  or  a 
taper,  there  is  no  smoke,  nothing  visibly  dissipated  and  car¬ 
ried  away  ;  the  burning  body  wastes  and  disappears,  while 
nothing  seems  to  be  produced  but  warmth  and  light,  which 
we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  substances ;  and 
when  all  has  disappeared,  except  perhaps  some  trifling  ashes, 
we  naturally  enough  suppose  it  is  gone,  lost,  destroyed.  But 
when  the  question  is  examined  more  exactly,  we  detect,  in 
the  invisible  stream  of  heated  air  which  ascends  from  the 
glowing  coal  or  flaming  wax,  the  whole  ponderable  matter, 
only  united  in  a  new  combination  with  the  air,  and  dissol¬ 
ved  in  it.  Yet,  so  far  from  being  thereby  destroyed,  it  h 
only  become  again  what  it  was  before  it  existed  in  the  torm 
of  charcoal  or  wax.  an  active  agent  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  and  a  main  support  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  an" 
is  still  susceptible  of  running  again  and  again  the  same 
round,  as  circumstances  may  determine ;  so  that,  for  aught 
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we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  the  same  identical  atom  may  be 
concealed  for  thousands  of  centuries  in  a  limestone  rock ; 
mav  at  length  be  quarried,  set  free  in  the  limekiln,  mix 
with  the  air,  be  absorbed  from  it  by  plants,  and,  in  succes¬ 
sion  become  a  pari  of  the  frames  of  myriads  of  living  beings, 
till  80(ne  concurrence  of  events  consigns  it  once  more  to  a 
long  repose,  which,  however,  no  way  unfits  it  from  again 
resuming  its  former  activity* 

Men  of  scientific  habits,  who  examine  this  work  mi¬ 
nutely,  may,  no  doubt,  discover  imperfections  and  errors 
in  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  inspire 
them  with  respect  for  the  talents  and  sound  judgment  of 
its  author,  Mr  Herschel. 


The  Token;  A  Christmas  and  New^^Yeafs  Present, 
Edited  by  S.  G.  Goodrich.  Boston.  Gray  and 
Bowen.  1831. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  copies  of  any  of  the  American 
Annuals,  for  the  present  year,  which  has  yet  reached 
Scotland.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  our  friends  at 
Boston  are  making  evident  and  rapid  strides  in  this  elegant 
species  of  light  literature.  To  take  an  interest  in  it  implies 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts,  and  considerable  refine¬ 
ment  in  manners.  The  Token^  in  point  ol  appearance 
and  embellishment,  is  very  little  behind  any  of  our  own 
annuals ;  and  its  literary  contents,  though  supplied  by 
persons  whose  names  are  not  familiar  to  us,  are  highly 
respectable,  and  are  not  the  less  interesting  that  their 
leading  features  are  strictly  national.  We  cannot  extract 
any  of  the  prose  papers,  on  account  of  their  length.  But 
the  poetry  will  supply  us  with  two  extracts,  in  all  re¬ 
spects  worthy  of  our  own  Souveuir*  The  first  is  entitled 

JUST  SEVENTEEN* 

Her  picture  hangs  before  you  there— 

A  maiden  with  a  dreamy  eye, 

Perusing,  in  the  empty  air. 

The  shapes  that  sometimes  hurry  by 
Upon  its  viewless  wing ; 

A  long-forgotten  dream,  perhaps. 

Returning  on  its  breezy  lapse. 

Or  some  half-whisper’d  thing, 

Welling  anew  from  Memory’s  silent  spring. 

“  Just  seventeen !  yet  in  her  face 
A  ripeness  of  expression  lies ; 

And  something,  a  maturer  grace, 

Is  in  her  form ;  and  in  her  eyes 
A  brightness  dash’d  with  tears. 

She  has  matured  as  a  flower  will  do. 

Whose  golden  chalice  rears 
Its  bloom  beneath  the  forest  dew ; 

And  such  tell  not  by  years 
The  measure  in  which  their  ripeness  grew. 

‘‘  Didst  ever  in  thy  childhood  hear 
A  story  of  a  nymph  of  old. 

Who,  threading  by  a  mirror  clear 
Her  fingers  in  her  locks  of  gold, 

Did  seem  so  lovely  to  the  eye 
Of  the  wild  boy-god  passing  by, 

He  bade  the  image  stay, 

When  from  the  mirror  she  should  glide  away  ? 

‘‘  I  think  of  it  whene’er  I  pass 
The  features  pencill’d  there  so  well. 

For  Love  still  looks  on  Memory’s  glass. 

And  still  exerts  his  fixing  spell ; 

And  though  1  scorn  his  art, 

I  have  no  power  to  meet,  1  ween, 

So  fair  a  face,  just  seventeen, 

^  And  feel  not,  when  we  part, 

Cydippe’s  mirror’  in  my  pensive  heart.” 

We  are  still  more  pleased  with 

THE  BLIND  MOTHER* 

“  Gently,  dear  mother,  here 
The  bridge  is  broken  neiir  thee,  and  below 
The  waters  with  a  rapid  current  flow— 

Gently,  and  do  not  fear. 


Leah  on  me,  mother — plant  thy  staff  before  thee. 

For  she  who  loves  thee  most  is  watching  o’er  thee. 

“  The  green  leaves,  as  we  piiss. 

Lay  their  light  fingers  on  thee  unaware, 

And  by  thy  side  the  hazels  cluster  fair, 

And  the  low  forest  gi*ass 

Grows  green  and  lovely  where  the  wood-paths  wind— 
Alas !  for  thee,  dear  mother,  thou  art  blind ! 

“  And  Nature  is  all  bright ; 

And  the  faint  grey  and  crimson  of  the  dawn. 

Like  folded  cu<*taius  from  the  day  are  drawn ; 

And  evening’s  dewy  light 
Quivers  in  tremulous  softness  on  the  sky— 

Alas  !  dear  mother,  for  thy  clouded  eye ! 

“  The  moon’s  new  silver  shell 
Trembles  above  thee,  and  the  stars  float  up 
In  the  blue  air,  and  the  rich  tuli])’s  cup 

Is  pencill’d  passing  well. 

And  the  swift  birds  on  brilliant  pinions  flee— 

Alas !  dear  mother,  that  thou  canst  not  see  ! 

And  the  kind  looks  of  friends 
Peruse  the  sad  expression  in  thy  face, 

And  the  child  stops  amid  his  bounding  i*ace,— 

And  the  tall  stripling  bends 
Low  to  thine  ear  with  duty  unforgot— 

Alas  !  dear  mother,  that  thou  seest  them  not ! 

“  But  thou  canst  hear — and  love 
May  richly  in  a  human  tone  be  pour’d, 

And  the  slight  ciidence  of  a  whisper’d  word 

A  daughter’s  love  may  prove ; 

And  while  I  speak,  thou  knowest  if  I  smile. 

Albeit  thou  dost  not  see  my  face  the  while. 

‘‘  Yes — thou  canst  hear — and  He, 

Who  on  thy  sightless  eye  its  darkness  hung, 

To  the  attentive  ear,  like  harps,  hath  strung  ] 

Heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea ! 

And  ’tis  a  lesson  in  our  hearts  to  know. 

With  but  one  sense  the  soul  may  overflow  !” 

For  the  sake  of  their  own  character,  the  Bostonians 
ought  to  support  the  Tokens  for  it  is  a  volume  whose 
very  exterior  tells  of  pleasant  drawing-rooms,  well-bred 
men,  and  accomplished  women  ;  though  these  have  not 
hitherto  been  considered  the  points  in  which  America 
excels* 


The  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Death  of  King  James 

I.,  in  the  year  1436,  to  the  year  1561.  By  John  Lesley, 

Bishop  of  Ross.  Edinburgh.  1830. 

“  The  following  volume,”  says  the  editor  in  his  preli¬ 
minary  notice,  “  contains  what  may  properly  enough  be 
denominated  the  original  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
Bishop  Lesley’s  well-known  History  of  Scotland,  printed 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1578,”  in  which  “  he  presents  to  his 
countrymen  for  the  first  time  a  copious  detail  of  events  from 
that  era,  (the  death  of  James  I.)  down  to  the  year  1562* 
In  the  dedication  of  this  latter  part  of  his  history  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  Bishop  Lesley  alludes  to  its  first  compo¬ 
sition  in  the  Scottish  tongue,  as  one  of  the  expedients 
which  his  affectionate  zeal  in  her  service  had  prompted 
him  to  employ,  for  sustaining  the  fortitude  and  constancy 
of  his  ill-fated  mistress.” 

A  manuscript  copy  seems  to  have  been  presented  by 
Lesley  to  Mary  in  the  year  1571,  two  years  before  his 
final  retreat  to  the  Continent.  Nothing  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  respecting  the  fate  of  this  document ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  earliest  copy  known  to  exist, 
is  that  in  possession  of  the  family  on  whom  have  descend¬ 
ed  the  honours  of  the  first  Earl  of  Melville,  the  brother 
of  the  faithful  master  of  Mary’s  household.  It  is  appa¬ 
rently  in  the  handwriting  of  a  contemporary  English, 
scribe,  deformed  by  occ«isional  errors  of  transcription, 
particularly  in  proper  names,  and  considerably  mutilated* 
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This  copy  has  been  adopted  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
present  edition  ;  its  defects  having  been  supplied  from 
one  of  later  date,  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  in  the  Bodleian  library.  The  whole  has 
been  collated  with  other  copies,  more  or  less  perfect,  pre¬ 
served  in  different  private  libraries. 

The  Bishop  gives  the  following  account  of  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  compile  his  history.  We  modernise 
his  orthography : 

I  being  retired  from  the  court  of  England,  (  where  I  was 
resident  for  a  great  space  in  1568,  at  your  Majesty’s  com¬ 
mand,  in  treating  of  your  weighty  affairs  with  the  Queen’s 
Highness  of  England  and  her  counsel,)  and  thereafter  re¬ 
maining  at  Burton-upon-Trent,  awaiting  only,  yet  never¬ 
theless  neither  having  commodity  to  exercise  myself  in  your 
Majesty’s  service  therein,  for  that  I  was  by  commandment 
restrained,  nor  yet  for  the  present  having  that  place  to  give 
counsel  in  the  common  wecTlth  affairs  of  my  native  country, 
or  in  administration  of  justice  as  I  was  wont  to  do  in  Scot¬ 
land,  being  one  of  the  counsellors  and  senators  thereof;  I 
thought  it  very  necessary  to  spare  some  part  of  my  time  to 
the  reading  of  history,  as  a  most  easy,  pleasing,  and  profit¬ 
able  study  for  the  present,  principally  not  having  the  com¬ 
modity  in  these  parts  to  exercise  my  time  in  the  divine  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  the  laws,  for  lack  of  books  in  these 
faculties,  and  also  of  the  resort  and  conference  of  expert  and 
learned  men  in  these  sciences,  such  as  1  was  wont  to  accom¬ 
pany  withal  in  Scotland.  I  therefore  betook  me  to  read 
the  histories  of  the  realm  of  England,  thinking  well  to  have 
commodity  to  get  the  principal  books  thereof  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  I  did;  and  also  that  the  knowledge  of  their  history 
is  most  necessary  unto  us  before  all  other  nations.  And  so 
I  employed  earnestly  my  labours  in  reading  the  histories 
written  by  Polidore,  Virgil,  Bede,  &c.  &c.  ;  in  which  I 
find  many  and  sundry  things  set  forth  by  these  authors  of  the 
deeds  and  proceedings  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
quitecontrary  to  our  annals,  registers,  and  true  proceedings 
collected  in  Scotland.  And  albeit  the  true  history  of  our 
country  be  largely,  truly,  and  eloquently  treated  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  that  cunning  and  eloquent  historiographer,  Hector 
Boetius,  yet  he  writes  only  to  the  death  of  King  James  the 
First. 

“  Wherefore,  most  dread  and  benign  sovereign  lady,  lest 
that  cankered  oblivion  should  deface  the  glory  and  deeds  of 
these  four  sovereign  princes,  and  that  some  part  of  your 
own  time  may  be  holden  in  memory,  I  have  in  this  vacant 
time  compiled  and  gathered  (and  not  made)  out  of  diverse,  as 
well  foreign  as  Scottish  writers,  this  simple  treatise  for  the 
convenience  of  my  country ;  only  not  taking  upon  me  to 
write  a  history,  for  I  know  well  how  unmeet  I  am  thereto, 
but  that  your  majesty  and  my  country  may  have  some  short 
abbreviation  or  summary  of  the  principal  deeds  in  these 
days,  to  serve  only  till  it  shall  please  others,  better  learned 
and  more  diligent  in  searching  of  the  whole  circumstances, 
to  set  forth  the  same  at  greater  length  for  the  honour  of  our 
nation  and  country.”  | 

It  would  be  doing  the  good  Bishop  great  injustice,  to 
say  that  he  has  modelled  his  history  upon  that  which  has 
generally  been  attributed  to  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie.  But  it 
deserves,  at  all  events,  to  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a 
most  suspicious  coincidence  in  the  thread  of  their  narra¬ 
tive.  The  different  characters  of  the  two  compilers  have, 
however,  communicated  themselves  to  their  writings. 
Pitscottie  is  gossiping,  but  in  the  highest  degree  graphic. 
The  style  of  the  Bishop  is  more  generalized, — less  adorn¬ 
ed  with  individual  portraits  :  he  is  a  statesman,  in  short, 
and  looks  upon  men  only  in  the  mass — as  political  en¬ 
gines. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  historical  st^de,  we  subjoin  our 
author’s  summary  of  the 

CHARACTER  OF  JAMES  THE  FIFTH. 

‘‘  There  was  great  dule  and  moan  made  for  him  through 
all  the  parts  of  his  realm,  because  he  was  a  noble  prince, 
and  laboured  all  his  days  to  maintain  his  subjects  in  peace, 
justice,  and  quietness.'  He  was  a  man  of  person  and  stature 
convenient,  albeit  mighty  and  strong  therewith,  of  coun¬ 
tenance  amiable  and  lovely,  specially  in  his  communication, 
his  eyes  gray  and  sharp  oi  sight,  that  whomsoever  he  did 
once  see  and  mark,  he  would  perfectly  know  in  all  times 
thereafter,  of  wit  in  all  things  quick  and  prompt,  of  a 
priucely  stomach  and  high  courage  in  great  i»erils,  donbt- 


ful  affairs,  and  matters  of  high  importance ;  he  had  in  a 
manner  a  divine  foresight,  for  in  such  things  as  he  went, 
about  to  do  he  did  them  advisedly,  and  with  great  delibera¬ 
tion,  to  the  intent  that  amongst  all  men  his  wit  and  pru¬ 
dence  might  be  noted  and  regarded,  and  as  far  excel  and 
pass  all  others  as  his  estate  and  dignity.  Besides  this,  he 
was  sober,  moderate,  honest,  affable,  courteous,  and  so  far 
abhorred  pride  and  arrogance,  that  he  was  ever  quick  and 
sharp  to  those  who  were  spotted  with  that  crime.  He  was 
also  a  good  and  sure  Justiciar,  by  which  one  thing  he  allured 
to  himself  the  hearts  of  all  the  people,  because  they  lived 
quietly  and  in  rest,  out  of  all  oppression  and  molestation  of 
the  nobility  and  rich  persons ;  and  to  this  severity  of  his 
was  joined  and  annexed  a  certain  merciful  pity,  which  he. 
did  oftimes  show  to  such  as  had  offended,  taking  rather 
compositions  of  money  than  men’s  lives,  which  was  a  plain 
argument  that  he  did  not  use  his  rigour,  except  (as  he  said 
himself)  to  bow  and  abate  the  high  and  lawless  hearts  of 
the  people,  specially  Erischmen  and  Borderers,  and  others 
nourished  and  brought  up  in  seditious  factions  and  civil 
rebellions,  and  not  for  greedy  desire  of  riches  or  hunger  of 
money,  although  such  as  were  afflicted  would  cry  out ;  and 
surely  this  good  and  modest  Prince  did  not  devour  and 
consume  the  riches  of  his  country,  for  he  by  his  high  policy 
marvellously  enriched  his  realm  and  himself,  both  with 
gold  and  silver,  whereof  he  left  great  store  and  quantity  in 
all  his  palaces  at  his  departing.” 

The  volume  is  neatly  and  correctly  printed,  after  the 
manner  rejoiced  in  by  the  sons  of  St  Bannatyne  ;  and  the 
brothers  of  the  Order  have  purchased  one  hundred 
copies. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


MYSTERIOUS  ADVENTURE. 

J,  S,  Memes,  LL.D,^  Author  of  the  ‘‘  Life  of 
Canovay'  ^c.  ^c, 

- I  might  not  this  believe. 

Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

The  storm  still  raged,  which  had  reduced  myself  and 
two  other  travellers  to  solicit  shelter  in  a  solitary  reli¬ 
gious  house  in  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol.  There 
consequently  appeared  small  hope  of  our  being  able  to 
resume  each  his  respective  journey,  for  darkness  and  tem¬ 
pest  were  fast  closing  around.  Nor,  in  truth,  did  much 
anxiety  seem  to  be  evinced  about  redeeming  our  lost 
time  before  next  morning.  The  good  fathers,  of  whom 
only  five  then  happened  to  be  indwellers,  had  left  us  to 
the  hospitable  cares  of  a  lay-brother,  and  in  possession  of 
the  refectory,  with  abundant  appliances  of  cheerful  en¬ 
joyment.  Our  horses,  meanwhile,  had  been  stabled  in 
a  small  cloister  leading  to  the  chapel,  and  looked  equally 
comfortable  as  their  masters.  We  thus  yielded,  without 
reluctance,  to  circumstances,  whose  very  novelty  would 
have  lent  a  charm  to  our  situation,  apart  from  the  pecu¬ 
liar  pleasure  which  unexpected  good  always  imparts. 

I  Accordingly,  we  soon  found  ourselves  on  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  understanding  for  all  the  best  purposes  of  temporary 
fellowship,  while  each  speedily  discovered  in  the  others, 
qualities  which  awakened  regret,  to  think  that  such  com¬ 
munion  must  necessarily  be  for  a  brief  season.  The 
senior  of  the  party  thus  strangely  assembled  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  and  antique  hall  of  Holycross,  could  not  have  seen 
above  thirty  summers.  Study,  however,  and  thought, 
had  impressed  traces  on  his  broV,  that  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  effects  of  ten  more  years.  His  first 
appearance  bespoke  the  initiated  of  some  German  uni¬ 
versity.  A  countenance  calm  and  pale,  showed  an  almost 
marble  immobility,  but  forth  from  his  large  blue  eyes 
looked  a  soul  of  unquenched  enthusiasm.  Our  other 
companion  was  a  native  of  the  genial  South,  in  the  first 
flush  of  manhood,  and  eminently  handsome,  though  the 
inward  canker  of  some  peculiar  grief  had  left  its  ravages 
on  his  sunken  cheek.  The  evening  had  passed  away, 
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almost  unheeded,  in  varied,  interesting,  and  highly  intel¬ 
lectual  converse.  If  in  this  our  youthful  friend  showed 
any  lack  of  scholarship,  the  defect  was  compensated  by  a 
cultivated  taste,  a  susceptible  mind,  and  the  tact  of  a  man 
of  the  world.  But  the  German’s  erudition  astonished  at 
once  by  its  depth  and  its  variety.  At  such  an  age,  it 
seemed  incredible.  I  could  not,  however,  help  remark¬ 
ing,  that  profound  and  accurate  as  it  was  in  principle, 
and  always  exercised  on  the  side  of  virtue,  his  knowledge 
had  often  shaped  itself  into  strange  conclusions.  Thus, 
he  held  that  the  true  end  of  all  human  science  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  visible  and 
invisible  worlds — to  re-unite  the  corporeal  modifications 
to  spiritual  generalities  of  existence.  This  doctrine  he 
maintained  with  an  impassioned  and  earnest  eloquence, 
calculated  to  sway  the  imagination  with  a  thrilling  in¬ 
terest,  which  yet  the  judgment  necessarily  condemned. 

It  was  now  almost  midnight.  The  storm  had  lulled, 
but  occasionally  the  loud  blast  echoed  mournfully  round 
the  angles  and  coins  of  a  Gothic  oriel.  “  Hark  !”  said 
the  German,  “  how  like  to  voices  from  an  unknown 
world  are  these  wildly-sounding  tones!” — “  ’Tis  true,” 
answered  the  younger  stranger  ;  “  and  there  are  times 
when  almost  I  might  persuade  myself  that  unseen  tongues 
thus  syllabled  names  and  notes  dearest  to  my  most  che¬ 
rished  remembrances.” — “  Even  so,”  returned  the  adept ; 
“  and  it  were  easy  to  prove  that  the  spell  of  genius  is  but 
the  power  of  transforming  the  sights  and  sounds  of  ex¬ 
ternal  nature  into  means  of  more  direct  approach  to  the 
sublimities  of  unseen  existence.  The  forms  of  the  artist 
— the  descriptions  of  the  poet — are  only  dim  reflections 
of  spiritual  visitings ;  and  in  the  solemn  breathings  of 
music,  who  has  not  felt  as  if  the  soul  held  high  com¬ 
munion  with  the  best  loved  among  the  cloud  of  unseen 
witnesses  around  us  ?” 

“  Your  observation,”  I  replied,  “  is  at  least  beautiful ; 
and  without  canvassing  its  accuracy,  I  meet  the  con¬ 
clusion  you  would  thus  broadly  infer,  by  demanding,  is 
it  permitted  to  withdraw  for  a  moment  the  veil  from 
between  time  and  eternity  Yes  !”  said  the  German  ; 

“  but  for  no  vain  or  unholy  purpose.” — “  Oh  !”  feelingly 
exclaimed  our  younger  companion,  “  long  has  the  same 
question  hovered  on  my  lips,  dictated,  however,  by  no 
trivial  or  improper  thought.  My  race  must  perish,  ere 
well  begun  ;  but  the  removal  of  one  painful  weight  would 
close  a  brief  and  troubled  scene  in  peace.”  The  German 
paused,  evidently  affected  by  this  earnestness.  “  Young 
man,  the  human  heart  is  proof  against  human  scrutiny, 
yet  thou  seemest  sincere.” — “  The  wish,  indeed,”  was 
the  reply,  “  originated  in  sin  and  shame ;  my  present 
purpose  is  good.  But,  German,”  as  if  under  a  momentary 
aberration,  “  I  have  been  a  soldier.  These  I  place  on 
the  table,”  taking  two  pistols  from  his  breast.  “  They 
are  within  reach.  Beware  how  thou  sportest  with  mine 
affliction,  or  idly  triflest  with  a  sainted  name.”  A  gaunt 
smile,  as  of  pity,  passed  across  the  countenance  of  him 
who  was  thus  addressed.  “  For  mine  own  part,”  he 
merely  added,  “  I  regard  these  as  toys  ;  but,  for  your 
*akes,  I  warn  you  to  be  cautious  how  you  employ  mortal 
weapons  here.”  Turning  from  us,  he  bent,  as  if  in  mo¬ 
mentary  devotion,  over  one  of  the  massive  seats,  then, 
slowly  rising,  asked,  in  a  slow  and  broken  voice, — 

“  Stranger,  whom  wouldst  thou  call  from  realms  of  light 
on  the  behests  of  virtue  ?” — “  Emelia  de - ,”  mur¬ 

mured  the  interrogated,  in  a  subdued  accent,  as  if  fearing 
to  entrust  the  name  to  any  ear. 

When,  or  by  what  means,  I  know  not,  but  an  iron 
amp,  which  depended  from  the  lofty  ceiling  of  carved 
oak,  had  been  extinguished.  Yet  were  we  not  in  dark¬ 
ness.  The  whole  of  the  spacious  apartment  seemed  very 
aintly  illuminated,  as  if  the  moonbeams  had  been  min- 
t  od  with  the  last  lingering  hues  of  twilight.  My  first 
jmpression,  indeed,  was  to  turn  towards  the  window  ;  its 

shafts  were  barely  discernible  against  the  gloomy  con- 
of  a  midnight  sky,  through  the  breakings  of  whose 


troubled  masses  a  single  star  might  gleam  for  an  instant. 
At  the  same  time  rose  by  fits  on  the  blast  the  rushing 
of  the  Alpine  stream,  now  painfully  audible  to  acutely 
anxious  sense.  This  survey,  with  its  conclusion,  was 
embraced  by  the  mind  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and 
scarcely  for  a  moment  withdrew  my  attention  from  the 
interior.  Here  expectancy  was  roused  to  the  uttermost. 
In  the  remotest  angle  of  the  hall,  the  light  had  seemed  to 
concentrate  into  a  mass  of  brightness,  amid  which  ap¬ 
peared  vague  and  mysterious  outlines  of  a  shadowy  form, 
but  growing  into  a  shape  of  more  and  more  distinctness. 
The  soldier  grasped  my  arm  ;  he  trembled  through  the 
intenseness  of  his  emotion.  In  the  deathlike  silence,  I 
could  hear  the  very  throbbings  of  his  heart  and  of  my 
own.  Yet  this  was  not  fear.  Mechanically  my  hand 
extended  to  one  of  the  pistols.  These  things  I  perfectly 
remember ;  for  though  every  faculty  appeared  absorbed 
in  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  mind  appeared 
more  than  usually  alive  to  the  separate  workings  of  its 
own  consciousness.  “  *Tis  she  ! — It  is  Emelia  !”  burst, 
as  if  involuntarily,  from  my  companion,  who,  making  a 
movement  in  advance,  sunk  upon  his  knees.  There 
actually  stood  before  us  a  female  form,  clothed,  indeed,  in 
light,  but  of  a  paly  lustre — aerial  and  dreamlike.  The 
figure  was  yet  palpably  visible — youthful,  but  veiled,  and 
habited  as  a  nun  in  her  noviciate. 

There  was  now  an  awfulness  in  our  situation,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  impossible  to  describe. 
Either  the  shape  before  me  Avas  supernatural, — I  was  in 
*  the  presence  of  an  inhabitant  of  another  Avorld, — or,  more 
fearful  still,  surrounded  by  unknown  danger,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  men  who  scrupled  not  to  practise  on  the  outward 
sense  by  illusions  too  sacred  for  the  coarse  arms  of  human 
villainy.  One  glance  at  the  noble  and  manly  form  kneel¬ 
ing  in  front — the  tenderness  and  reverential  conviction  of 
the  attitude,  as  every  lineament  stood  forth  in  the  silvery 
radiance  beyond — re-assured  me  here.  My  eye  sought 
the  German.  He  stood  like  a  statue  on  a  monument, 
seen  in  a  cathedral  by  the  dim  light  of  evening  ;  his  face 
covered  with  his  hands,  and  his  head  drooping  on  his 
bosom.  He  seemed  under  the  pressure  of  deep  emotion. 
Was  he  the  slave  of  his  own  imaginings,  or  really  one 
endowed  with  secret  and  powerful  knowledge  ?  My  mind, 
which  had  followed  out  these  investigations  with  a  steadi¬ 
ness  which,  considering  the  circumstances,  now  amazes 
me,  here  lost  command  over  its  own  conjectures.  The  big 
drops  stood  cold  and  clammy  on  my  forehead.  Sounds 
of  human  converse  I  certainly  heard,  and  could  distin¬ 
guish  the  deep  tones  of  the  younger  stranger  in  solemn 
but  rapid  utterance.  In  the  pauses  between  what  seemed 
his  questions,  tones  of  a  thrilling,  unearthly  sweetness 
appeared  to  reply.  But  these  now  fell  indistinctly  upon 
the  senses.  A  loud  shriek  resounded  through  the  apart¬ 
ment.  ■  I  could  see,  in  the  waning  light,  the  mysterious 
figure  fall  backwards,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  loud 
noise  completed  the  terrors  of  the  moment.  I  fired.  A 
deep  groan  immediately  followed,  as  if  some  one  had  been 
wounded.  But  there  Avas  no  pause  for  thought.  I  was 
struck  down— not  by  a  blow— but  as  if  some  giant  hand 
had  pressed  me  to  the  earth.  The  agony  of  the  moment 
would  soon  have  become  insupportable.  A  loud  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door  of  the  refectory  ensued.  I  started  to  my 
feet.  It  was  the  good  fathers,  who,  as  they  reported, 
being  roused  by  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  conceived  their 
guests  had  quarrelled,  and  fought.  My  first  thought  was 
to  seize  the  German.  He  had  disappeared, — how,  no 
one  knew.  My  attention  instantly  reverted  to  the  younger 
stranger.  He  lay  stretclied  on  the  floor,  apparently  life¬ 
less,  and  his  face  covered  with  blood.  Had  I  then  fired 
upon— perhaps  killed — an  innocent  man  ? 

This  fearful  apprehension  was  speedily  relieved.  The 
blood  flowed  from  a  slight  wound  in  the  temple,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  remaining  pistol  falling  upon  its  owner, 
who  had  fainted,  and  his  fall  overset  the  table  on  which 
the  arms  had  been  placed.  lie  was  speedily  recovered, 
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and,  being  laid  on  a  bed  in  one  of  the  cells,  showed  won¬ 
derfully  calm  and  collected,  but  much  exhausted.  Leaving 
him  to  repose,  I  hastened  to  the  cloisters,  for  the  dawn 
was  now  breaking ;  the  German’s  horse  was  gone,  but 
in  a  niche  had  been  lefl  a  handsome  gratuity. 

On  revisiting  the  patient  some  hours  afterwards,  his 
altered  appearance  greatly  shocked  me.  Yet  he  showed 
perfectly  composed,  and  even  cheerful.  I  spoke  of  the 
strange  occurrences  of  the  preceding  night,  and  laboured, 
but  in  vain,  to  convince  him  that  our  senses  had  been 
Imposed  upon.  “  My  friend,”  said  he,  with  solemnity, 
you  will  perform  for  me  the  last  offices  of  a  friend.  I 
am  dying,  and  have  the  firmest  conviction  that  last  night 
I  communed  with  a  disembodied  spirit.  You  will  yet 
know  my  melancholy  history,  and  learn,  with  awe  and 
doubt,  that  the  responses  I  last  night  received,  while  they 
have  removed  the  apprehension  of  unutterable  guilt,  re¬ 
lated  to  a  subject  known  only  to  myself  and  to  her  whose 
name  you  heard  me  then  pronounce.”  The  stranger  sur¬ 
vived  four  days.  He  sleeps  within  the  chancel  of  Holy- 
cross. 


THE  MESSRS  CH AMBERS’  NEW  GAZETTEER  OF 
SCOTLAND,  Versus  ST  ANDREWS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LITERARY'  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — St  Andrews,  I  observe,  has  put  forth  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  its  crazy  integrity  in  this  day’s  number  of  your 
Journal.  The  article  gives  me  much  pleasure,  as  it  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  there  are  still  some  hovering  particles  of 
life  in  that  woe-begone  University.  I  am  inclined  to 
cherish  hope  regarding  an  institution,  which  is  not  yet 
altogether  insensible  to  contempt,  however  merited  ;  and, 
placed  as  St  Andrews  is  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  long 
promontory  of  Bceotian  stupidity— muffled  up  in  the  soft 
appliances  of  sinecure  and  privilege— sunk  in  the  somno¬ 
lency  that  has  overwhelmed  it  for  hundreds  of  years,  I 
really  rejoice  to  find  that  it  has  so  much  animation  left 
as  to  feel^and  retaliate  the  too  lenient  censure  which  has 
called  forth  your  correspondent’s  statement. 

My  brother  and  I  need  not  inform  the  readers  of  your 
correspondent’s  letter,  that  the  real  head  and  front  of  our 
pffendinglies  in  our  representing  St  Andrews’  University 
as  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  two  or  three  trifling  inaccu- 
I*acies  with  which  he  introduces  his  pretended  defence, 
are  merely,  as  every  one  must  see,  decoys  planted  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  the  public  into  a  supposition  that,  as 
these  little  things  are  wrong,  so  also  may  he  the  assertion 
that  the  Univei*sity  is  decaying.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reasoning  of  this  most  malicious  person,  that  our 
having  inadvertently  mentioned  one  official  for  another 
as  the  clergyman  of  a  parish,  argues  that  we  must  be 
wrong  also  in  a  conclusion  as  to  the  genei*al  luoral  state 
of  the  whole  University.  Now,  we  deny  point-blank, 
that  we  have  misrepresented  the  University.  We  stated 
that  the  number  of  students  seldom  averages  above  two 
hundred,  and  asked  a  concession  from  the  reader  that 
there  surely  must  be  something  radically  bad  in  a  system 
of  education  which  is  so  unattractive  of  students.  This 
we  uphold  against  the  statements  of  your  correspondent, 
which  we  can  only  characterise  as  rank^  wilful,  interested 
equivocation.  He  strikes  an  average  for  the  last  ten  years 
at  260,  and  argues  thence,  that  the  University  is  in  a 
higher  state  of  prosperity,  instead  of  a  lower,  than  at 
any  former  time.  Supposing  his  statement  to  be  cor¬ 
rect,  which  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be,  it  goes  for  no¬ 
thing  with  us ;  for  the  period  of  ten  ^years  includes  a 
term  during  which  the  classes  were  thickened  unusually  by 
the  fame  and  exertions  of  one  great  man— an  alien  to  the 
prevailing  character  of  Andreapolitan  intellect — Dr  Chal¬ 
mers.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  trick  to  say  that  the 
institution  is  prospering,  because  some  years  ago  an  indi- 
ridual,  since  unconnected  with  it,  caused  a  great  tempo¬ 
rary  influx  of  students.  It  is  a  ruse  only  paralleled,  in 
my.  recollection;  by  the  artifice  of  exaggerating  the  osten¬ 


sible  circulation  of  a  newspaper  by  taking  in  the  lar»e 
extra  quantities  sold,  for  particular  reasons,  on  certain 
days,  within  a  short  period.  More  than  this,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  good  authority,  that,  even  before  Dr  Chalmers 
left  the  University,  the  numbers  had  begun  to  decline* 
the  mind  of  one  man,  however  good,  being  found  un¬ 
availing,  it  would  appear,  against  the  dead  weight  of  the 
system.  To  make  it  manifest,  however,  that  there  was 
no  error  in  speaking  vaguely  of  the  number  as  seldom 
averaging  above  200,  we  quote,  from  the  books  of  the 
College  itself,  the  numbers  of  the  last  two  sessions  : _ _ 


1829-30 

18.30-1 

United  College,  • 

Ml 

141 

St  Mary’s  \ 

^  i  Absentees, 

,  45 

21 

38 

6 

Total, 

215 

185 

We  ask  the  public  if  we  were  illiberal  towards  St 
Andrews  in  speaking  of  an  average  of  200,  when  here 
they  find  that,  in  two  years  of  the  University  in  its 
natural  state,  that  was  exactly  the  number,  even  including 
those  alumni  who,  by  the  lax  system  prevalent  in  Scot¬ 
tish  divinity  schools,  are  permitted  to  employ  themselves 
in  shearing,  smearing,  teaching,  or  any  other  employment 
they  may  delight  in,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  senile  Alma  Mater,  who  is  so  tenderly  con¬ 
cerned  in  their  mental  suckling :  without  whom  (and 
we  think  they  ought  to  be  deducted)  the  actual  average 
of  the  two  years  is  only  186|^,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
continued  declension,  the  latter  of  the  two  years  being 
no  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  under  its  predecessor. 

Having  thus  exposed  the  desperately  disingenuous  at¬ 
tempt  of  St  Andrews  to  bolster  up  its  decrepit  cha¬ 
racter,  and  at  the  same  time  proved  our  own  correctness 
and  liberality,  we  shall  meet  your  correspondent  on  an¬ 
other  point — namely.  Bishop  Kennedy’s  chapel.  It  may 
please  him,  with  the  obliquity  of  the  local  taste,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  internal  accommodations  of  the  chapel  as  “  com¬ 
fortable,  and  even  handsome.”  AYe  never  heard,  however, 
that  the  standard  for  the  judgment  of  such  things  exists 
in  St  Andrews.  Our  opinion,  as  before,  is,  that  the 
whole  place  of  worship,  outside  and  inside,  has  a  totter¬ 
ing,  neglected  look,  fully  sufficient  to  justify  the  expres¬ 
sions  we  used  regarding  it.  What  does  it  signify  that 
the  roof  was  renewed  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  interior 
re-modelled  within  less  than  half  that  time,  except  to 
inform  the  public  that  the  place  is  only  repaired  when  it 
is  on  the  point  of  utter  ruin,  and  that  no  current  atten¬ 
tion  is  ever  paid  to  it  ?  In  England,  such  a  building 
would  have  an  artizan  acting  as  a  sort  of  body-servant  to 
it,  and  his  sole  duty  to  keep  it  in  proper  order.  We  say 
more  than  before,  and  affirm  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
building  was  injured  by  the  repairs  it  got,  and  is  now, 
for  want  of  attention,  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable* 
looking  places  of  worship  we  ever  saw,  even  in  Scotland. 

With  regard  to  the  other  trifling  inaccuracies  which 
the  “  Friend  of  St  Andrews”  has  discovered,  we  really 
cannot  bring  ourselves  down  to  the  level  of  his  meanness 
by  noticing  them  in  detail.  We  abandon  them  to  his 
hypercritical,  schoolmanlike  censure ;  and  if  we  learn 
that  they  have  proved  any  consolation  to  the  aching  tea¬ 
rooms  and  halls  of  St  Andrews,  for  our  too  lenient,  hut 
honest  criticism,  we  shall  be  gi’eatly  rejoiced. 

Your  correspondent  expresses  surprise  that  we  should 
not  have  applied  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  University, 
for  information  ;  and  no  doubt  the  readers  of  his  letter 
will,  at  first,  think  us  very  much  to  blame  for  not  having 
done  so.  We  answer  to  your  correspondent,  that  we 
make  our  own  selection  of  informants,  and  mean  to  con¬ 
tinue  doing  so  ;  to  the  public  we  answ^er,  that,  having 
often  experienced  the  awkwardness  of  asking  information 
from  the  persons  officially  connected  with  an  institution, 
as  it  subjected  us  to  the  unhappy  dilemma  of  either  say¬ 
ing  nothing  but  what  was  flattering  of  that  institution, 
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or  of  being  thought  treacherous  if  we  spoke  disagreeable 
truths,  we  have  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  be  very 
cautious  in  opening  a  correspondence  with  such  persons, 
and  in  general  prefer  taking  our  statistics  from  other 

sources. 

Your  correspondent  asks  triumphantly,  that,  if  we  are 
equally  incorrect  in  all  the  minor  articles  as  in  this  leading 
one,  what  dependence  shall  be  placed  upon  our  book  ?  When 
we  remind  our  readers,  that  the  Number  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Aberdeen,  they  will  be  at  no  loss  to  say  whether 
the  article  on  St  Andrews  be  the  leading  one.  Leaving 
this  to  their  judgment,  we  are  content,  for  the  rest,  to 
ask  the  public,  whether  the  above  trivial  misinformations, 
or  our  having  by  honest  statement  provoked  the  wrath 
of  those  to  whom  the  truth  is  disagreeable,  be  the  better 
test  of  accuracy.  It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that,  in  a 
work  where  almost  every  line  gives  a  fact,  and  which 
altogether  may  be  computed  to  contain  irom  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  distinct  pieces  of  information,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  very  difficult  of  acquisition,  some  small 
errors  may  occur.  But  it  is  evidently  most  unfair  for  a 
man  who  is  perfectly  ati  fait  with  a  particular  obscure 
place,  to  assume  a  triumph  over  the  writers  of  the  work 
under  his  consideration,  if  he  finds  himself  better  informed 
regarding  some  little  fact  connected  with  that  place,  than 
they  who  have  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  seve¬ 
ral  thousands  of  localities,  many  of  them  more  attractive 
and  important.  One  thing  we  are  very  sure  of,  regard¬ 
ing  the  article  which  called  forth  your  correspondent’s 
letter,— it  is  much  more  correct  in  spirit,  than  if  it  had 
been  written  by  “  A  Friend  to  St  Andrews,”  which,  we 
suppose,  means  some  fozy  dignitary,  exceedingly  well 
pleased  with  the  system  which  allows  him  some  hundreds 
a-year  for  teaching  a  class  only  extant  in  the  Edinburgh 
Almanack,  and  exceedingly  indignant  at  any  attempt  to 
let  the  public  know  whether  he  is  an  active  or  an  inactive 
labourer. 

Your  correspondent’s  professions  of  general  respect  to¬ 
wards  me,  which  are  designed  no  doubt  to  keep  me  back 
from  that  literary  annihilation  into  which  his  discoveries 
about  the  lecture-room  and  the  bursars  would  have  other¬ 
wise  precipitated  me,  do  not  affect  my  feelings  of  grati¬ 
tude  in  the  way  he  perhaps  expected.  If  p'ldchrum  laadari 
a  laudato  be  a  true  apophthegm,  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
the  praise  of  the  contemptible  is  slander.  Humble  as  my 
literary  labours  have  generally  been  in  their  object,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  appeal  their  proper  estimation  to  my 
country  at  large,  from  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  remo¬ 
test  pcninsulcB  in  its  intellectual  maji.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  R.  Chambers. 

Saturday y  Sth  January,  1831. 


80ME  ACCOUNT  OP  A  VISIT  OP  ENGLISH  COME¬ 
DIANS  TO  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  VI. 

[The  paper  which  we  now  give,  is  an  abstract  of  one  read  by  Mr 
Laing  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Mr 
Laing  commenced  by  reminding  the  Society  that  he  had  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion  read  to  them  the  first  part  of  an  Essay  on  “  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Dramatic  Exhibition  in  Scotland.*’  Circumstances 
hail  occurred  to  prevent  his  resuming  the  subject,  before  a  period  of 
time  had  elapsed  too  great  to  permit  him  to  hope  that  the  previous 
discourse  could  remain  distinctly  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  In 
submitting  to  the  Society  an  account  of  a  visit  made  to  Scotland  by 
some  English  comedians,  an  event  which  stood  quite  apart  in  tlie 
history  of  the  Scottish  drama,  he  would  only  revert  to  his  former 
h>pic,  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  correct  the  prevailing  impression 
that  theatricals  had  been  entirely  discountenanced  by  the  reform- 
Many  curious  and  interesting  facts  were  stated  in  reference  to 
this  point,  but  our  anxiety  to  give  the  fullest  account  possible  of  the 
English  visit,  obliges  us  to  pass  them  over.] 

In  1599,  the  people  of  Scotland  were  at  length  grati¬ 
ng  by  the  perturmances  of  a  regular  company  of  come- 
jans  from  England  ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive  the 
pleasure  afforded  to  the  courtiers  by  the  announcement-— 

The  players  are  come  hither,  my  lord !” 


The  clergy  viewed  the  event  with  alarm,  and  used  their  . 
utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the  exhibitions  taking  place. 
On  the  whole,  however,  they  showed  less  illiberality 
than  was  evinced  about  the  middle  of  last  century  on  the 
appearance  of  Home’s  tragedy  of  Douglas.  It  may  also 
be  urged  in  their  defence,  that  the  character  of  the  per¬ 
formers  may  not  have  been  so  generally  respectable  as  in 
our  day  ;  for  even  their  patron.  King  James,  in  a  work 
composed  in  the  very  year  of  their  visit,  addresses  Prince 
Henry  in  these  words: — Beware  in  making  your 
sports  your  councillors,  and  delight  not  to  keep  ordina¬ 
rily  in  your  company  comedians  or  balladinos;”  and 
again,  beware  of  such  tricks  as  only  serve  for  comedians 
or  balladinos  to  win  their  bread  with  !” 

Some  writers  expressly  assert  that  the  players  visited 
this  country  in  consequence  of  a  special  request  made  by 
James  to  the  Queen  of  England.  At  all  events,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  tasted  of  his  bounty,  and  were  supported 
against  the  interference  of  the  kirk-sessions  with  a  high 
hand.  The  most  distinct  account  of  the  squabble  is  to 
be  found  in  Calderwood’s  Manuscript  History  ;  and  the 
researches  of  the  indefatigable  Mr  Pitcairn  have  furnished 
the  following  corroborative  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
Calderwood’s  statement ; — Imprimis,  Two  acts  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland  anent  the  English  comedians  : 
Secundo,  Seven  entries,  of  different  dates,  in  the  Trea¬ 
surer’s  books,  of  sums  paid  to  the  players,  or  disbursed 
for  their  behoof.  Mr  Laing  has  added  to  these  a  series 
of  extracts  from  the  Register  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  narrating  the  proceedings  of  that  body  relative  to 
the  comedians.  After  reading  these  documents,  Mr 
Laing  proceeded  in  these  words  : — “  This  event  has  sug¬ 
gested  an  interesting  enquiry.  Guthrie  the  historian, 
mentioning  the  visit  of  these  comedians  to  Scotland,  says, 

*  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  the  immortal  Shak- 
speare  was  of  the  number.’  But  if  he  had  any  ground  for 
the  assertion,  he  has  not  stated  it.  In  one  of  the  volumes 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  Statistical  Account,  that  inde¬ 
fatigable  author  has  considered  the  question,  and  after 
detailing  the  traditions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunsin- 
nane  respecting  Macbeth,  collected  by  him  in  the  year 
1792,  he  draws  the  inference  that  Shakspeare  had  col¬ 
lected  the  materials  for  his  unrivalled  drama  upon  the 
spot.  The  question  remains,  however,  still  very  doubt¬ 
ful,  notwithstanding  the  coincidences  adduced  by  the 
zealous  baronet.  The  traditions  might  have  been  com¬ 
municated  to  Shakspeare  by  one  of  the  performers  who 
had  made  the  Scottish  visit,  even  if  all  that  was  material 
to  his  purpose  had  not  been  contained  in  the  English 
chronicles  of  the  time.  Moreover,  even  if  the  name  of 
Shakspeare  bad  actually  occurred  in  the  list  of*  perform¬ 
ers,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  poet  had  a  brother, 
on  the  stage,  who  died  in  the  year  1608. 

The  English  comedians  either  remained  a  long  timq 
in  the  country,  or  were  induced  to  revisit  it ;  for  we  find, 
that  in  October  1601,  after  having  fully  gratified  King 
James  and  the  people  of  Edinburgh  with  their  entertain^ 
ments,  they  were  ordered  by  his  majesty  to  repair  to 
Aberdeen,  to  amuse  the  people  with  the  exhibitions  of 
their  ^  comedies  and  stage- plays.*  It  appears  by  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Council  Records  of  Aberdeen,  that  they 
were  recommended  to  the  magistrates  by  the  king’s  spe¬ 
cial  letter.  The  author  of  The  Annals  of  Aberdeen  ii^ 
forms  us,  that  *  they  were  presented  by  the  magistratef 
with  thirty-two  merks  for  their  services,  besides  being 
entertained  with  a  supper  on  one  of  the  nights  of  perfoniiT 
ance.  At  the  same  time,  the  freedom  of  the  town  WRf 
conferred  upon  Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  manager,  an4 
each  of  his  company.’  It  is  worthy  of  reqsark,  as  bear^ 
ing  in  some  measure  upon  the  question  whether  Shajkr 
speare  were  among  them,  that  Lawrence  Fktchei*>  here 
named  as  manager,  is  the  same  to  whom  King  Jansef 
granted,  by  his  patent  of  19th  May,  1603t  (twelve  dayp 
after  his  arrival  in  London,)  along  wit^  WUliam  ShaJ^ 
speare,  Richard  Burbage,  and  others  their  as89<jata|, 
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‘  freely  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  playing  comedies,  tra¬ 
gedies,  histories,  interludes,  morals,  pastorals,  stage-plaies, 
as  well  within  their  now  usual  house,  called  the  Globe, 
as  within  any  convenient  places,  in  any  city  and  univer¬ 
sity  within  his  kingdoms  and  dominions.*** 


DORMANT  PROPENSITIES. 

The  riches  of  the  mineral  world  are  hid,  while  those 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  tribes  challenge  remark  and 
observation.  It  will  not,  however,  be  denied,  that  the 
concealed  stores  of  the  earth  are  as  useful  and  ornamental 
for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  as  the  more  obvious  productions 
of  nature ;  though  they  are  not  revealed  but  by  some 
physical  convulsion,  extraordinary  occurrence,  or  by  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  geologist.  An  analogy  obtains 
between  certain  qualities  and  propensities  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  inferences  I  would  draw  from  the  expe- 
rience  of  mankind  on  the  admitted  physical  facts  above 
stated.  The  energies  of  the  soul  are  unknown  to  its 
possessor  till  circumstances  call  them  into  action.  The 
dispositions  of  mankind  are  equally  veiled,  under  the 
smooth  covering  of  every-day  occurrences.  Propensities, 
whether  to  good  or  evil  actions,  may  sleep  dormant  for 
years,  nay,  they  may  never,  in  the  career  of  this  life,  be 
displayed,  and  yet  their  existence  may  be  as  real  as  though 
they  were  in  a  state  of  hourly  developement. 

No  man  knows  that  he  has  not  within  him  the  will  and 
the  impetus  to  commit  crimes,  as  atrocious  as  those  at 
the  bare  recital  of  which  he  shudders ;  nor  the  most 
abandoned  and  heartless  criminal,  that  the  milk  of 
human  kindness**  circulates  not  in  the  bosom,  though  it 
hath  never  flowed  forth  in  one  genial  drop  of  tenderness 
or  affection.  Circumstances  are  the  mid  wives  of  deeds. 
Men  are^ acted  upon  differently  by  the  same  circumstances 
and  vicissitudes;  and  crime  may^ spring  through  one  mind, 
from  causes  which  might  have  generated  in  another  the 
highest  moral  virtues. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  AN  ESSAYISTS  PORTFOLIO 
JB^  Thomas  Athinson. 


BELZONfS  CHARACTER. 

Enterprise,  I  have  somewhere  read,  often  performs 
prodigies — but  it  frequently  owes  much  of  its  triumph  to 
the  assistance  of  chance,  at  least  it  always  calculates  on, 
and  hopes  for,  its  aid.  Those  who  live  by  professions 
where  chance  or  fortune  frequently,  more  than  their  own 
efforts,  decide  their  success — as  players,  artists,  &c., 
whose  displays,  however  meritorious,  may  be  totally 
unrewarded  and  neglected,  but  for  some  concurrence  of 
circumstances  over  which  they  do  not  possess  the  slightest 
control — are  remarkable  for  their  enterprise.  Life  is  often 
with  them  a  game  of  hazard,  where,  however,  skill  is 
neither  unnecessary  nor  useless. 

I  am  old  enough  to  recollect  the  celebrated  Bclzoni, 
the  Egyptian  traveller,  as  an  itinerant  posture-master, 
living  by  his  shifts,  Ilis  discoveries  have  astonished 
Europe.  But  they  have  been  the  result  of  enterprise,  not 
of  learning ;  for  he  was  not  deeply  versed  in  classical  or 
Egyptian  literature.  May  not  the  being  inured  tothe  priva- 
tions  and  disappointments,  which  all  of  his  former  profes¬ 
sion  often  meet  with,  have  enabled  him  to  endure  hard¬ 
ships  clever  men  would  have  shrunk  from  ?  Might  not 
the  risks  which  a  public  performer  runs  in  calculating  on 
popular  favour,  tend  to  make  him  fearless  and  confident  ? 
Would  not  the  attention  to  the  most  minute  and  most 
variable  of  all  possible  subjects  which  are  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation,  the  human  countenance,  which  he  who  lives 

would  not 


INDOLENCE  OF  GENIUS. 

Idleness  and  indolence  are  to  the  man  of  genius  what 
rust  is  to  the  polished  metal.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
on  the  ravages  they  have  made  in  the  finest  minds,  eating 
so  deeply  into  them,  that  the  whole  have  at  last  become 
incorporate.  Often,  too,  indolence  is  nourished  and  has 
its  rise  from  the  self-same  source  as  the  noblest  of  mental 
peculiarities.  To  indulge  in  contemplation — for  itself 
only — is  one  of  the  most  alluring  of  pleasures.  The 
bright  and  beautiful  ideas  which  present  themselves  to  a 
mind  so  engaged,  give  as  much  delight  to  the  individual 
to  whom  they  are  suggested— even  though  they  perish  at 
the  moment  of  their  birth,  to  make  room  for  the  embryo 
creations  which  crowd  after  them  in  close  succession — as 
though  they  were  chronicled  on  tablets  of  brass,  or  the 
ever- during  monument  of  a  nation*8  memory.  I  speak 
of  the  delight  felt  at  the  moment  of  their  creation,  not  of 
the  permanent  and  strengthening  pleasure  received  from 
their  reiteration  when  preserved,  or  the  applause. of 
crow’ds  when  popular.  Some  laborious  writers  instantly 
seize  these  evanescent  wanderers,  and,  with  patient  indus¬ 
try,  pin  them  on  paper  as  a  butterfly  collector  does  his 
specimens  ;  but  they  are  not,  nor  do  they  in  general 
deserve  to  be,  the  authors  whose  memories  are  cherished 
with  the  deepest  love,  and  whose  works  are  graven  on 
the  fleshly  tablets  of  a  thousand  congenial  hearts.  In 
reading  their  works,  we  think  they  have  rendered  us  all 
they  could  give,  and  left  us  nothing  to  regret;  that  they 
have  drawn  their  spirit  to  the  lees,  and  spun  their  airy 
web  while  a  single  particle  of  material  remained.  There 
is  in  this,  wherever  displayed,  a  sordidness,  even  where 
no  pecuniary  profits  could  be  reaped,  which  revolts  us. 
It  is  an  ambition  distinct  from,  and  grovelling  below,  that 
noble  thirst  for  fame  which  has  caused  the  penning) 
at  least,  of  mighty  works,  though  some  will  hold  the 
composition  of  none.  An  author  of  this  description  re¬ 
sembles  a  painter,  who  would  admit  no  shading  in  hie 
pictures,  but  filled  every  corner  of  his  canvass  with  gaudy 
lights  and  glaring  pictures,  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  afford  room  for  what  was  in  itself  without  expression- 
These  considerations  may  serve  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
imputed  indolence  of  many  living  and  deceased  writers* 
There  is  now  no  want  of  authors  nor  of  books  ;  let,  then» 


on  the  smiles  of  crowds  must  unceasingly  pay, 
it  accustom  him  to  note  the  most  trifling  appearances  and 
indications,  which  few  not  so  prepared  would  have  ob¬ 
served,  and  fewer  regarded  ? — and  from  that  habit,  is  it 
not  probable  that  the  perspicacity  which  enabled  him  to 
discover  the  chambers  of  the  Pyramid,  and  the  tomb  of 
Fsamius,  had  its  rise  ?  His  merit  lies  in  the  possession 
of  a  secret.  That  secret  is  the  power  of  minute  obser¬ 
vation  and  skilful  concatenation.  To  his  former  profes¬ 
sion  he  probably  owes  both. 

UTILITY  OF  DULNESS. 

Dull,  timid,  and  weak  men  are,  as  it  were,  the  cement 
of  society,— the  mortar  which  serves  to  connect  and  bind 
the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  great  fabric.  They  are, 
like  their  supposed  prototype,  an  indispensable  part  of  a  su¬ 
perstructure,— a  sort  of  trifling  negative  series  of  particles, 
which,  however  worthless  in  themselves,  cannot  be  done 
without.  They  are  the  seasoning  of  society — somewhat 
liberally  sprinkled,  to  be  sure.  They  give  a  gout  and  flavour 
to  the  social  circle,  which  even  attic  salt  cannot  impart. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  they  are  the  finest  possible 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  liveliness,  and  converse  would 
actually  become  tame  without  them.  A  dull  uniformity 
would  prevail,  and  we  all  know  by  experience  that  nothing 
palls  so  much  as  unvaried  sprightliness,  unshaded  mirth, 
and  unrelieved  brilliancy.  Deathlike  dulness  itself  is  not 
so  tiresome  and  fatiguing.  When  a  boy,  I  have  often  made 
fireworks  :  once,  in  compounding  a  set  of  squibs,  I  for¬ 
got  to  mix  up  with  the  positives  of  saltpetre  and  gun¬ 
powder,  tbs  negative  of  pounded  charcoal ;  and  in  firing 
them  off,  each  consisted  of  but  one  explosion,  bright,  no 
doubt,  but  transient  also ;  while  the  squibs,  which  were 
rightly  mixed  up,  were  both  bright,  sparkling  too,  and 
much  more  lasting ; — besides,  they  did  not  scorch  me. 
Dull  men  are,  then^  to  the  world  what  charcoal  is  to 
aquibs. 
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nofts  enjoy  their  solitary  thoughts  unmolested  ;  the  world 
^already  rich  enough  in  their  productions ! 


literary  and  scientific  societies  op 

EDINBURGH. 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 


Monday y  January  10,  1831. 


Tho3ias  Thomson,  Esq.,  Senior  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 


Present^ _ Sir  Henry  Jardine  ;  Messrs  Nichol,  Jardine, 

Sivright,  J.  G.  Craig,  Rev.  Dr  Mackintosh  Mackay, 
Dr  Carson,  Captain  James  Edward  Alexander ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  number  of  the  Fellows.  Among  the 
visitors,  were  Professors  Leslie  and  Wallace,  Monsieur 
Barrande,  Dr  Bougon,  and  many  others. 

After  the  curator  had  announced  a  number  of  dona¬ 
tions,  and  after  a  very  interesting  collection  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins,  lately  found  in  the  Hebrides,  had  been  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  a  few  remarks  made  upon  them  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  that  gentleman  proceeded  to  read  several  interest¬ 
ing  original  letters,  dated  in  1672-3-4,  of  the  celebrated 
James  Gregorie,  inventor  of  the  telescope  which  bears 
his  name ;  communicated  by  permission  of  the  owner, 
John  Gregorson,  Esq.  of  Ardtornish.  One  of  these  let¬ 
ters  is  particularly  remarkable,  as  containing  a  notice  of 
the  variation  of  the  needle  so  early  as  1674.  The  varia¬ 
tion  at  St  Andrews  in  that  year  was,  according  to  Mr 
Gregorie,  3°  35*. 

There  was  then  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Robert 
Hunter  of  Hunterston,  Esq.,  a  splendid  and  beautifully 
wrought  antique  brooch,  or  fibula,  of  silver,  profusely 
ornamented  with  rich  and  elegant  filigree  work  in  gold, 
and  in  very  perfect  preservation.  This  brooch  was  found 
on  Mr  Hunter’s  property,  in  the  parish  of  West  Kilbride, 
Ayrshire. 

Mr  T.  G.  Repp,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  made  a  few  remarks 
on  this  beautiful  antique,  and  gave  translations  of  two 
Runic  inscriptions,  which  appear  on  the  back  of  the 
brooch.  From  the  inscriptions,  Mr  Repp  argues  that 
this  ornament  belongs  to  the  13th  century  at  latest.  At 
the  request  of  the  Society,  Mr  Repp  promised,  at  an  early 
opportunity,  to  go  more  into  detail  on  this  subje<!t,  and 
to  give  some  interesting  notices,  showing  that  the  use  of 
these  brooches  was  very  common  among  the  Scandinavian  ’ 
nations,  and  not,  as  many  suppose,  confined  to  the  Celts. 
The  inscriptions,  as  translated  into  Latin  by  Mr  Repp, 
stand  thus, — Malorida  possidet  hanc  Jibulatn,  and  Fibula 
AsfridcB,  The  names  are  those  of  women. 

Theie  was  next  read  a  very  spirited  and  distinct  ac¬ 
count  of  a  recent  excavation  at  Pompeii,  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  present.  As  we  understand  that  this  letter  is 
to  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  immediately, 
we  shall  return  to  this  interesting  subject  when  we  come 
to  review  that  publication. 


remedied,  by  giving  more  spangles  to  Columbine  Num¬ 
ber  One,  we  have  nothing  further  to  record  concerning 
them.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and 
“  the  immediate  heir  of  England,”  the  Princess  Victoria, 
had  the  Covent-Garden  Harlequinade' performed,  as  an 
early  piece,  on  Friday  last,  when  the  audience  right  loy¬ 
ally  insisted  on  having  “  God  save  the  King,”  and  far 
out-chorussed  the  professional  singers  on  the  stage.  Miss 
Inverarity  being  recovered  from  her  recent  illness,  has 
again  appeared  with  all  her  original  eclat ;  and  the  other 
leading  performances  at  each  house  have  been  the  same  as 
for  some  weeks  past,  excepting  that  Morton’s  “  Henri 
Quatre”  has  been  successfully  revived  at  Drury  Lane, 
with  Macready  in  his  origincal  part  of  the  kingly  hero, 
and  Farren  and  Mrs  Waylett  as  Moustache  and  Louisony 
formerly  enacted  by  Emery  and  Miss  Stephens.  Miss 
Kemble  and  her  father  played  in  the  “  Stranger”  and  the 
“  Provok’d  Husband,”  for  the  first  time  at  Brighton,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  last ;  and  on  Wednesday  next  she  is 
to  appear  in  the  new  character  of  13ianca,  in  Milman’s 
tragedy  of  “  Fazio,”  after  'which  Miss  Mitford’s  “  Inez 
de  Castro”  will  be  the  ensuing  novelty. 

Madame  Vestris’s  debut  as  a  wo-managery  as  Leigh 
Hunt  calls  her,  has  been  as  successful  as  she  could  possibly 
have  desired,  much  less  have  anticipated ;  though  three- 
fourths  of  her  novelties  have  been,  like  Mister  Boaden’s 
soUdisant  new  edition  of  his  “  Life  of  Mrs  Jordan,”  new 
in  name  only.  “  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  by  Calcraft, 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Abbot,”  has  been  played  every¬ 
where  ;  the  “  Little  Jockey”  is  Dimond’s  “  Youth,  Love, 
and  Folly,”  with  Miss  Foote  as  Arinette ;  and  “  Clarissa 
Harlo  we”  is  Murphy’s  farce  of  the  “Old  Maid.”  The 
real  novelties,  therefore,  were  Blanche’s  and  Dance’s 
burlesque  burletta  of  “  Olympic  Revels,”  Pandora  by 
Madame,  and  a  “  righte  wittie  and  conceitede”  address,  by 
J.  H.  Reynolds,  the  barrister,  also  spoken  by  the  Lady 
Lessee.  The  heads  of  the  burletta  are  taken  from  a 
tale,  called  the  “  Sun  Poker,”  in  George  Colman’s 
“  Eccentricities  in  Edinburgh,”  now  re-manufactured  into 
“  Laughables  for  London  in  which  the  whole  heathen 
mythology  figure,  not  merely  “  in  their  habits  as  they 
lived,”  but  “  with  the  habits  they’ve  contracted.”  This  is 
really  a  clever  piece,  and  well  deserves  its  popularity. 

^tJevcstinc  Somerset. 
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THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 


Regent's  Parky  Londony 
Monday y  Jan,  lOfA,  1831. 

It  is  not  more  singular  than  true,  that  the  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Pantomime  has  been  considerably  more  powerful  since 
It  became  Powtrlessy  Keeley’s  Harlequin  Fat  being  infi¬ 
nitely  more  effective  than  Power’s  Harlequin  Paty  which, 
to  be  “  in  a  concatenation^accordingly”  with  an  Irish  piece, 
Was  no  small  blunder.  The  Pantomimes  of  both  thea¬ 
tres  are,  indeed,  much  improved  by  repetition  ;  both  have 
hitherto  drawn  well,  and  gone  off  well ;  and,  save  and 
except  a  trifling  jealousy  between  the  Drury-Lane  Co- 
touching  the  extra  splendour  of  the  drapery  of 
^u/nbine  Number  Two,  which  has  been,  or  is  to  be, 


The  novelty  of  the  week  has  been  the  revival  of  “  The 
Heir  at  Law,”  with  the  appearance  of  Jones  as  Hr  Pan* 
gloss.  The  whole  comedy  was  well — nay,  powerfully 
cast.  Mackay’s  Lord  Huberlyy  Murray’s  Zekiel  Home* 
spuuy  Green’s  Hick  HowlaSy  Stanley’s  Kenricky  Denham’s 
Stedfasty  Brindal’s  Henry  Morelandy  Mrs  Nicol’s  Lady 
Huberlyy  and,  though  last  not  least,  Mrs  Pettingall’s 
Cicely  Homespuny  were  all,  each  after  its  kind,  able  and 
picturesque  representations  of  individual  character.  But 
unquestionably  the  best  of  the  whole  was  Jones’s  Hr 
Pangloss,  Jones  looks  older  than  when  we  saw  him 
last,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  such  parts  naLord  Ogleby 
and  Hr  PanglosSy  he  proposes  deviating  into  a  somewhat 
new  line.  The  touch  of  advancing  years  w'hich  has  fallen 
upon  him  perhaps  makes  this  necessary  :  and,  though  we 
still  hope  to  see  him  in  some  of  those  undying  coats  and 
waistcoats,  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  which  made  his 
fops  and  men  of  fashion  the  very  creatures  of  a  perfumed 
bandbox,  we  do  not  expect  to  derive  inferior  pleasure 
from  the  graver  but  not  less  intellectual,  carefully  studied, 
and  finished  portraits  which  he  now  presents  to  us.  Hr 
Pangloss  is  an  elderly  man,  wearing  the  dress  of  the 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  some  sixty  years  ago ; 
his  manners  are  scholastic  and  pedantic,  and  having  spent 
the  better  part  of  his  life  in  laborious  and  recluse  studies, 
by  which  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  but  a  bare  subsist¬ 
ence,  he  is  wofulJy  ignorant  of  the  world,  except  in  so 
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far  as  his  necessities  have  taught  bim^  that  philosophical 
dignity,  however  much  to  be  admired  in  the  abstract, 
must  be  whistled  down  the  wind,  and  sycophancy  sub¬ 
stituted  in  its  place,  whenever  personal  aggrandizement  is 
the  object  in  view.  This  was  precisely  the  sort  of  man 
into  which  Jones  metamorphosed  himself.  His  looks, 
his  motions,  his  tones,  not  in  the  broad  outline  alone,  but 
in  every  minute  particular,  were  those  of  the  poor  old 
tutor,  who  reverences  the  classics,  but  feels  them  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  his  chance  of 
obtaining,  at  any  sacrifice  of  his  own  opinions,  a  regular 
income. 

**  I’ve  often  wish’d  that  I  had  clear. 

For  life— three  hundred  pounds  a-year,’* 

was  the  sentiment  which  had  taken  entire  possession  of 
his  soul,  and  one  almost  fancied  that  one  saw  the  words 
written  legibly  on  the  hem  of  his  garments  and  around 
the  contour  of  his  countenance.  This  is  the  great  triumph 
of  acting, — not  to  be  fiashy  and  brilliant  by  fits  and 
starts,  without  any  decided  aim,  or  perception  of  what 
your  author  means,  but  to  take  an  entire  and  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  a  part,  to  step  into  it  at  once,  and  to 
remain  wrapped  up  in  it  till  the  curtain[falls.  Farren  does 
this  more  than  any  other  11  ring  actor;  and  if  Jones  is  se¬ 
cond  to  him,  be  is  not  second  to  any  one  else.  We  make 
this  remark  with  the  full  recollection  that  we  ourselves 
used  to  feel  that  there  was  a  degree  of  sameness  in  Jones’s 
representations,  when  he  was  a  regular  member  of  the 
Edinburgh  company.  But  this  he  could  scarcely  have 
avoided,  for  the  majority  of  parts  which  he  then  played 
consisted  of  nothing  but  perpetual  repetitions,  under  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  of  that  most  monotonous  and  least- varying 
of  all  animals, — the  fop,  or  man  of  fashion.  In  these  he 
was  perfect ;  but  to  be  perfect  in  one,  of  course  implied 
that  nearly  the  same  sort  of  perfection  should  pervade  the 
whole.  He  has  now,  however,  hit  upon  individuals  be¬ 
longing  to  another  species  ;  and  in  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  he  is  delicately  accurate 
in  his  delineations  of  them.  We  trust  that  he  will  per¬ 
form  frequently  throughout  the  season,  for  some  of  our 
best  plays  cannot  be  done  well  without  him. 

Miss  Jarman  has  appeared  this  week  in  four  of  those 
light  and  elegant  little  pieces  to  which  she  lends  so  pecu¬ 
liar  a  charm  ; — “  The  White  Phantom,”— “  Perfection,” 
— “  The  Wedding  Day,”-T-*nd  “  The  Day  after  the 
Wedding.”  The  success  of  such  pieces  depends  entirely 
upon  the  lady  who  performs  the  first  female  part.  If 
8^  be  dull  and  stupid,  they  must  necessarily  appear  so 
also ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  be  full  of  the  naturid  viva¬ 
city  of  youth,  with  the  easy  grace  and  sprightly  elegance 
of  an  accomplished  woman,  the  effect  they  produce  is  irre¬ 
sistible.  We  may  look  wide,  wander  far,  and  wait  long, 
before  we  meet  with  an  actress  more  completely  calculated 
to  ensure  that  effect  than  Miss  Jarman.  Were  she  lost 
to  us,  the  truth  of  this  would  be  felt  by  many  who  over¬ 
look  it  now. 

©Ih  Ccvberu0. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THB  POET’S  DEAD  LOVE. 

I  KNOW  thy  early  love  is  dead,  ^ 

And  thou  canst  never  love  again  ; 

And  if  thou  couldst,  thou  knowst  full  well 
To  seek  to  win  my  heart  were  vain  ; 

Yet  I  am  sad  to  think  how  lone 

And  cold  this  world  must  seem  to  thee. 

Thy  young  soul’s  cherish’d  treasure  gone — 
And  nothing  left  but  Memory ! 

I  never  saw  that  sainted  child 

To  whom  thy  vows  and  prayers  were  given, 


For,  long  before  I  met  thee  here. 

Her  spirit  had  pass’d  home  to  heaven  ; 

But  thou  hast  sung  her  in  thy  lays. 

The  lost, — the  beautiful, — the  true, 

So  well,  I  oft  could  half  believe 
That  once  that  angel  one  I  knew ! 

I  feel  that  she  was  good  and  fair. 

And  I  have  wept  o’er  many  a  strain 
That  told  of  waves  of  auburn  hair 

Thou  ne’er  shalt  wreathe  with  flowers  again ! 
And  brow  of  pensive  moonlight  thought. 

And  form  thou  never  more  may’st  see. 

And  eyes  with  tenderest  feeling  fraught, 

That  ne’er  again  shall  gaze  on  thee ! 

Though  many  friends  are  round  my  way. 

To  whom  affection  warm  is  due. 

Ah  !  did  she  breathe  whom  thou  didst  love, 

I  feel  I  should  have  loved  her  too ! 

I  should  have  shared  her  happy  hours. 

Been  sad,  when  sorrow  paled  her  face . 
Perchance  she  would  have  given  to  me 
Within  her  gentle  soul  a  place. 

Oh  !  that  the  power  were  mine  to  track 
Her  spirit’s  flight  to  yon  far  skies. 

And  show  thee  all  that  now  she  is 
In  the  bright  bowers  of  Paradise  ; — 

Methinks  that  then  with  calmer  mind 
Thy  path  of  life  thou  wouldst  pursue. 

And  I  along  its  vale  would  find 

More  flowers  and  sunshine  scatter’d  too. 

Gertrude. 


STANZAS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  lAterary  Journal. 

Sir,— The  following  stanzas  are  taken  from  a  Poem  yet  unpub¬ 
lished,  and  refer  to  the  females  of  a  most  unfortunate  family,  who 
have  sought  an  asylum  amongst  us,  and  who,  whatever  political 
errors  may  have  been  committed,  have,  as  sufferers  in  the  storms 
of  life,  very  strong  claims  on  our  kindness  and  commiseration. 
Should  you  think  the  verses  deserving  of  a  place  in  your  excellent 
Journal,  they  are  very  much  at  your  service.  I  remain,  <Src. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Misht  I  now  raise  my  humble  voice  to  Thee, 

Thou  hapless  wanderer  in  a  vale  of  woe ! 

Spite  of  thy  years  of  anguish,  can  it  be 

That  heart  still  beats — that  bosom  still  doth  glow. 
At  which  fell  horror  aim’d  her  deadliest  blow  ? 

So  young,  yet  so  unhappy  ! — ere  the  spring 
Of  thy  sad  life  had  flown,  behold  the  snow 
Of  winter  on  the  daughter  of  a  king — 

Ah  !  that  from  memory  I  could  take  the  sting  ! 

A  father— prison-doom’d  !  Soon  doom’d  to  die 
By  an  infuriate  mob.  A  mother  too, 

A  beauteous  mother,  rent  with  agony  ! 

Torn  from  thy  arms  by  a  most  brutal  crew. 

Not  left  to  fall  by  sorrow’s  shafts  which  flew. 

That  had  been  charity— but  by  the  glave. 

The  very  self-same  blood -stain’d  glave,  which  slew. 
And  sent  that  virtuous  husband  to  the  grave. 

Who  lived  a  saint,  and  died  the  good,  the  brave  I 

Yes !  still  that  heart  doth  beat,  that  bosom  glows 
With  other  warmth  than  earthly  power  can  give. 
Pure  from  the  source  whence  “  living  water”  flows. 
Which  our  Redeemer  said,  “  Take^  drinks  and  live  r 
And  could  a  maddening  discord  also  drive 
The  widow’d  mourner  from  her  regal  dome. 

With  her  two  lovely  scions? — may  they  thrive 
And  grow,  and  flourish,  and  long  graceful  roam. 

And  find  Edina,  all  they  sought — a  home! 

Akbar. 
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TO  A  LADY. 

Sy  Thomas  T  Stoddart. 

The  8ca-pink — solitary  flower ! 

Tufted  on  an  olden  tower, 

That  hath  almost  look’d  for  aye 
On  the  waters  rolling  by, 

As  if  in  an  orphan  mood. 

Sighing  at  its  solitude, — 

Loreth  not  the  bare,  broad  sea, 

Ladye !  as  I  lore  thee. 

The  eagle— the  imperial  bird. 

In  the  unclouded  heavens  heard, 

Holding,  as  he  soars  in  madness, 

His  soliloquy  of  gladness. 

While  the  sun’s  red  image  lies 
Eastward  of  the  dewy  skies, — 

Loves  not  wandering  in  glee, 

Ladye !  as  I  love  thee. 

The  silent  melancholy  stream 

Caught  at  in  the  sudden  gleam 

Of  the  moon,  that  looketh  under 

Her  vizor  of  clouds  in  a  mood  of  wonder; 

While  its  mossy  waters  tinge 

The  wild  heathbell’s  fairy  fringe. 

Loves  not  all  alone  to  be, 

Ladye !  as  I  love  thee. 

The  homeless  and  the  desolate. 

Sorrowful  as  is  the  mate 

Of  a  dove,  in  wasting  weakness, 

Breathing  away  its  breath  of  meekness ; 
While  a  holy  fall  of  sleep 
Lieth  on  his  eyelids  deep. 

Loves  not  a  fair  dream  to  see, 

Ladye !  as  I  love  thee. 


ERE  WE  TWO  MEET  AGAIN,  LOVE. 

Ere  we  two  meet  again,  love, 

Many  a  change  will  be  ; 

The  light  of  youth  will  wane,  love, 

And  sadness  fall  on  me, — 

Ere  we  two  meet  again,  love, 

As  we  are  parting  now. 

Ere  we  two  meet  again,  love. 

To  mourn  a  too  rash  vow. 

O  !  bright,  bright  were  the  days,  love, 
That  you  and  I  have  known  ; 

Deep  blessings  on  their  memory,  love, 
For  they  themselves  are  gone ! 

And  we  are  parting  now,  love. 

In  sadness  and  in  fear;. 

Like  a  dark  river’s  flow,  love, 

Our  joys  will  disappear. 

Ere  we  two  meet  again,  love. 

Warm  feelings  will  turn  cold  ; 

Ere  we  two  meet  again,  love. 

Our  hearts  will  have  grown  old ; 

A  thousand  cares  and  troubles,  love, 

A  thousand  heartless  joys, 

Will  All  up  our  allotted  time 
In  weariness  and  noise. 

And  vainly  we’ll  remember,  love. 

The  summer  months  of  life. 

With  fond  affections,  buoyant  hopes, 

And  holiest  feelings  rife. 


To  me  they  have  been  all  in  all. 

Though  strangely  changed  I  seem ; 

To  me  they  still  are  all  in  all. 

Though  faded  like  a  dream. 

Why  did  I  ever  know  thee,  love. 

To  be  but  as  a  blight 
Upon  thy  glad  free  spirit,  love. 

That  should  have  bask’d  in  light? 

Why  did  I  ever  know  thee,  love. 

Or  why  did  fate  decree. 

That,  having  given  thee  all  my  heart, 

1  must  be  torn  from  thee  ? 

The  world  is  full  of  mystery,  love,— 

We  know  not  why  we  live. 

We  squander  feelings  carelessly. 

And  know  not  what  we  give ; 

W^e  pant  for  idle  baubles,  love, 

And  scorn  them  when  theyVe  gain’d  ; 

We  feel  ambition’s  worthlessness. 

Yet  to  her  wheels  are  chain’d. 

Ere  we  two  meet  again,  love, 

In  golden  robe  array’d. 

Good  Fortune  may  have  rain’d,  love. 

Her  smiles  upon  my  head  ; 

But  all  her  useless  smiles,  love. 

Can  ne’er  atone  to  me 
For  this  dark  hour  of  anguish,  love. 

This  painting  hour  with  thee. 

H.  G.  B. 


TO  VIVIAN. 

There’s  not  a  form  that  Nature  wears. 

Of  fading  or  of  bloom. 

Whether  she  glows  in  summer’s  drets. 

Or  droops  in  winter’s  gloom,— 

But  to  the  poet’s  raptured  eye 
A  varied  grace  displays, 

To  wake  his  soul  to  fresh  delights, 

And  brighter  gild  his  lays. 

There’s  not  a  tone  thy  spirit  hath 
Of  sunshine  or  of  shade. 

Whether  thy  cheek  is  flush’d  with  joy. 

Or  pale  by  sorrow  made, — 

But  flings  round  thee  a  thousand  charms 
Unseen,  unfelt  before. 

To  bind  me  with  a  deeper  spell. 

And  make  me  love  thee  more. 

Gertrvbi. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Thb  Bishop  of  Chester  has  in  the  press,  Lectures,  practical  and 
expository,  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark. 

**  Memorabilia  Curliana,*’  which  has  been  delayed  by  various 
additional  information,  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 

Vegetable  Cookery,  with  an  Introduction,  reconimending  absti¬ 
nence  from  animal  food  and  intoxicating  liquors,  is  announced. 

The  forthcoming  romance  of  The  Tuileries,  comprehends  a  period 
in  the  annals  of  French  history  from  the  first  popular  triumph  in  the 
fall  of  the  Bastile,  to  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  Napo¬ 
leon  in  the  victory  of  Marengo. 

Captain  Beechey*8  Narrative  of  his  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  which 
is  nearly  ready,  will  contain,  among  other  interesting  subjects,  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  than  has  ever 
appeared.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  by 
Finden. 

Mr  Bulwer’s  new  production,  The  Siamese  Twins,”  may  be  ex« 
peeled  in  a  few  days. 
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Mrs  Charles  Gore’s  forthcoming  work,  to  be  entitled.  The  Histo¬ 
rical  Traveller,  is  intended  to  form  a  present  for  young  persons.  It 
is  to  consist  of  a  series  of  narratives  connected  with  the  most  curious 
epochs  of  European  history,  and  with  the  phenomena  of  European 
countries. 

Mr  Robert  Montgomery,  the  author  of  “Satan,”  “  The  Omnipre¬ 
sence  of  the  Deity,”  &c.  has  a  new  poem  in  the  press,  entitled  **  Ox¬ 
ford,”  which  is  on  the  eve  of  publication.  Mr  Montgomery  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh. 

Our  Study  Table.— New  works  still  crowd  upon  us.  Among 
others,  we  have  this  week  received  the  first  volume  of  the  Sunday 
Library,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Dibdin,  a  publication  of  the  Family 
Library  description,  to  contain  a  selection  of  Sermons  by  eminent 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  chit  fly  within  the  last  half  century, 
with  occasional  biographical  sketches  and  notes;— I'he  first  volume 
of  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Library,  which  commences  with  Military  Me- 
moirs  of  Field- Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Captain  Moyle 
Sherer,  a  book  which  we  mean  to  read  attentively,  the  more  especially 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  Captain  Sherer  a  clever  man ; 
—The  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Family  Library,  containing  Voyages 
and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of  Columbus,  by  Washington  Irving, 
a  book  which  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interesting  one;— Foreigner's 
English  Conjugator,  elucidated  through  French  examples,  in  which 
all  the  mysteries  of**  Shall  and  Will,”  and  **  Should  and  Would,”  are 
illustrated,  by  our  old  acquaintance  Justin  Brenan,  who<e  books  re¬ 
joice  in  the  neat  and  tasteful  exterior  attractions  assigned  to  them  by 
Effingham  W'llson ; — Poems,  Sacred  and  Miscellaneous,  by  James 
Gilbome  Lyons,  one  of  the  Dublin  publications  of  those  spirited 
booksellers,  Messrs  Curry  and  Co.,  which  we  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  read ;— The  Prometheus  of  JEschylus,  edited  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges,  by  that  excellent  scholar  and  most  accurate  of  classical 
printers — Valpy; — Observations  on  the  Duty  of  Sea-borne  Coal,  a 
pamphlet  on  an  important  subject,  which  does  not,  however,  come 
altogether  within  the  range  of  our  studies  ; — A  Description  of  the 
Chanonry,  Cathedral,  and  King's  College  of  Old  Aberdeen,  in  the 
years  175^4-5,  a  work  of  considerable  local  interest,  printed  in  a  very 
handsome  style,  from  the  MS.  of  William  Orem,  town-clerk  of  Aber¬ 
deen  in  1725,  preserved,  since  his  death,  in  the  library  of  King’s 
College,  and  calculated  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  earlier  his¬ 
tory  of  Scottish  towns  and  universities; — The  Har monicon,  a  Monthly 
Journal  of  Music,  for  January  1831,  a  very  respectably  conducted 
work,  the  present  Number  of  which  contains,  among  other  pieces  of 
music,  an  air  by  John  Daniel  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  ballad  of  **  Mary 
Jamieson,”  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Literary  Journal,  and 
which  has  been  still  more  successfully  set  to  music  by  MrsOrme,  of 
this  city; — The  first  Number  of  The  Edinburgh  University  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  contents  of  which  are  very  creditable  to  its  conductors,  and 
the  poem  entitled  **  The  Wandering  Jew,”  is  indicative  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  poetical  abilities  ;— The  fourth  volume  of  Bell’s  System  of 
Popular  and  Scientific  Geography,  the  three  previous  volumes  oi 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  in  high  terms,  and 
their  reputation  is  not  likely  to  suff  er  by  the  fourth,  which,  with  its 
excellent  paper,  elegant  typography,  and  carefully  executed  maps, 
and  other  illustrations,  is  calculated  to  reflect  honour  on  the  press  of 
Glasgow  ; — A  Help  to  Professing  Christians  in  Judging  their  Spirit¬ 
ual  State  and  Growth  in  Grace,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barr,  already 
favourably  known  as  a  theological  writer,  and  entitled  now  to  still 
more  estimation. 

Fink  Arts.— W’e  learn  that  a  collection  of  antique  paintings,  lately 
purchased  by  the  Royal  Institution,  is  about  to  be  exhibiteil.  The 
exhibition  is  only  delayed  because  a  few  of  them  have  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  open  on  or  about  the 
25th  of  this  month.  Competent  judges  assure  us  that  there  are  some 
valuable  works  among  these  pictures.  W'e  believe  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  as  the  commencement  of  a  National  Gallery.  This  is  spirited  and 
praiseworthy.  The  Board  of  Trustees  have  also  evinced  a  liberal 
,  spirit  by  throwing  open  their  valuable  collection  to  the  public.  But 
we  shall  say  more  of  these  matters  in  our  next,  as  also  of  the  high 
promise  of  a  good  exhibition  in  the  Scottish  Academy. 

Laurence  Macdonald.— We  understand  that  a  number  of  the 
friends  of  Mr  Laurence  Macdonald,  who  are  desirous  of  testifying 
their  high  respect  for  his  talents  and  character  previous  to  his  ap¬ 
proaching  departure  from  Scotland,  have  solicited  his  presence  at  a 
public  dinner,  to  take  place  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  on  Saturday  the 
29th  instant,  at  five  o’clock,  and  that  the  following  gentlemen  have 
.  agreed  to  act  as  stewards :  ^ 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  James  L’Amy,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Muir  Mackenzie,  Bart.  J.  Watson  Gordttn,  Esq. 
The  Solicitor-General.  George  Combe,  Esq. 

Professor  Wilson.  William  Simpson,  E.^q. 

Professor  Napier.  W.  Weir,  Esq. 

C.  Stewart  Menteith,  Esq.  Henry  G.  BeU,  Esq. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  dinner  will  be  numerously  attended. 
There  is  some  expectation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  being  in  the  chair,  and, 
failing  him.  Professor  Wilson. 

Chit-Chat  from  Glasgow.- Ducrow,  the  indescribable,  the 
inimitable,  is  with  us.  His  *'  tableaux**  are  not  germane  to  our 


vulgar  appetites  it  would  seem,  however;  for,  exquisite— I  had 
almost  said,  divine — as  they  are,  the  **  Nobs”  have  not  turned  out  to 
them !  Pritchard  accompanied  him,  and  dressed  and  played  Raphael 
admirably,  in  despite  of  the  fustian  he  had  to  spout  of  Mr  Somerset’s. 
He  seems  to  have  thorough  **  bottom”  in  his  arduous  profession.— 
Nicholson,  the  Prince  of  flute-players,  has  been  here  arranging  for 
his  concert  of  Wednesday  next,  the  19th.  It  will  be  brilliant;  for 
all  the  **  distinguished”  of  Glasgow  are  patrons  of  him  and  the  Stock¬ 
hausen,  who  is  to  be  here  also. — The  Andersonian  soirees  keep  up 
their  interest.  The  indefatigable  president  read  a  paper  on  the 
Craigleith  fossil  tree  last  niiiht,  full  of  a  fine  and  subtle  philosophy ; 
and  Professor  Graham  told  us  what  the  scientific  world  had  done 
during  the  last  six  months,  in  a  delightful  conversational  way.— We 
have  actually  perpetrated  the  publication  of  a  4to  this  week,  and  a 
very  pretty,  as  well  as  very  able  one  it  is— Mr  Dobie  on  the  Crawfurd 
Peerage.  It  has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  the  accuracy  of  a 
genealogy. 

Chit-chat  from  Berwick  on-Tweed. — We  are  so  deeply 
plunged  in  burgh  politics  here,  that  our  chit-chat  has  not  much  ge¬ 
neral  interest.  This  political  war  is  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  to  have  been  the  means  of  crushing  a  couple  of  mechanics’  insti¬ 
tutes,  some  spouting  clubs,  and  various  other  societies.  A  weekly 
pocket-magazine  has,  however,  been  commenced,  and  promises  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  If  we  add  a  weekly  newspaper,  we  sum  up  the  whole  of  our 
literary  undertakings,  though,  formerly,  the  publication  of  books 
was  carried  on  to  some  extent  by  two  or  three  active  publishers.— 
We  do  not  expect  any  manager  to  try  our  Theatre  this  season,  as 
Mr  Bass’s  attempt  did  not  meet  his  wishes  in  the  last. — We  have  a 
casino  every  three  weeks  in  our  Red  Lion  ball-room,  which  is  attend¬ 
ed  so  numerously  by  fashionable-looking  people,  that  a  stranger 
would  be  somewhat  surprised ;  but  Berwick  has  always  been  famed 
fora  speedy  importation  of  London  novelties.— Mr  Thompson,  the 
lecturer  on  steam- machinery,  who  lately  received  so  much  injury  in 
his  legs,  by  the  bursting  of  the  boiler  of  his  locomotive  engine,  is 
now  recovering,  though  at  first  despaired  of. — Our  pier  has  lately 
received  the  addition  of  a  handsome  lighthouse  at  its  extreme  point. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Novelty — novelty — is  every  thing  in  London* 
The  great  mass  of  the  play-going  people  there  have  no  opinions  of 
their  own  ;  they  care  for  nothing  but  what  is  new.  Hence  the  papers 
teem  with  long  puffs  of  the  new  Olympic  Theatre,  most  of  which  we 
believe  to  be  humbug ;  for,  though  Vestris  is  a  smart  woman,  she  has 
neither  taste  nor  talent  sufficient  to  conduct  a  dramatic  establish¬ 
ment  on  an  elegant,  liberal,  and  enlightened  plan.  Let  this  be  set 
down  as  owr  opinion,  though  the  Cockneys  blow  till  they  crack  their 
cheeks. — Macready’s  personation  of  Werner  continues  to  hold  a  high 
place  in  public  estimation. — An  opera,  by  a  British  composer  of  the 
name  of  Monck  Mason,  is  to  be  produced  speedily  at  the  King’s 
Theatre. — Miss  I.  Paton  has  been  performing  at  Aberdeen,  assisted, 
in  the  musical  department,  by  her  sister.  Miss  E.  Paton. — Miss  Louisa 
Jarman  has  accepted  of  an  engagement  for  a  limited  period  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  to  play  the  first  parts  in  opera. — We  are  informed  that  Mr 
Hooper  has  been  re-engaged  to  succeed  Mr  Green,  who  is  about  to 
leave  Edinburgh.  We  hope  he  will  not  forget  to  take  his  blue  waist¬ 
coat  with  him,  which  will  no  doubt  make  an  impression  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic.— The  pantomime  of  **  Mother  Bunch”  has  had  a  fair  run,  and 
has  drawn  excellent  half-price  houses. — Last  night  **  Masaniellu”  was 
revived,  but  Homcastle  played  Masaniello, 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 


January  8 — 14. 


Sat.  Barber  of  Seville,  Sf  Raphaels  Dream, 

Mon.  The  White  Phantom,  Perfection,  Sf  Gilderoy. 

Tuks.  Barber  of  Seville,  The  Day  After  the  Wedding,  Sf  Mother 
Bunch. 

Wed.  The  Ileir-at-Law,  The  Wedding-Day,  Sf  Do, 

Thurs.  The  White  Phantom,  Perfection,  4:  Do. 

Fri.  Masaniello,  Sf  Do, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  ingenious  papers  **  On  the  Constitution  of  Human  Nature,” 
we  cannot  find  room  for  immediately,  and  we  even  hesitate  to  enter 
at  all  upon  a  .subject  so  comprehensive. — **  An  Adventure  in  the 
South  of  France,”  by  **  J.  Y.”  of  Berwick,  is  a  well-told  tale,  but 
too  long  for  our  pages.  It  lies  at  the  publisher’s  till  called  for. 

The  poetical  communications  of  **  Lorma,”  and  of  .**  Thomas 
Brydson,”  shall  have  a  place  ; — perhaps,  also,  those  of  **  Thirsis,” 
and  **  G.  B.” — The  verses  entitled,  **  An  Eastern  City,”  by  **  R.  G.” 
of  Berwick,— the  Ballads  by  **  J.  L.”  of  Langholm,— the  Lines  by 
**  Pictor,”— and  the  Stanzas  by  **  T.  M.”  will  hardly  suit  us. 

Ou  r  readers  will  observe,  that  we  have  given  to-day  an  additional 
half-sheet,  in  order  to  overtake  as  many  of  the  new  publications  as 
possible. 


r 


